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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
st express money order. Other remittances at send. 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — ; 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

i — Subscribers who fail to receive a single 

aa tae an immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter. 





V Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H, Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St, 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St, 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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§* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often can.iot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without Sail, 
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Answers to Correspondents 
Social Topics—Charity . ° 
Haphazard Jottings ‘ , 
A Noble Steed—fiction . 


Glimpses . ‘ , , 
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As Seen by Him . ‘ ‘ 
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An Opal’s Soul—fiction 
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228 
228 
234 
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238 
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Description of Figures ; ; ‘ ; v 
St. Petersburg ‘ ‘ ‘ : , . Vy Vi 
The Heir Apparent ‘ , , , ; : vi 
Autumn Gowns . : : : , , ; ; vi 
Good Taste Furnishing ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ vi 
A Word from Paris ; ‘ ; . ' : vi 
Ballroom Electric Light Screens . ‘ , : , vi 
PERSONAL SERVICES TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, Mrs. M. K, Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons, Circulars sent on request, 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
has decided to use her taste and experience 

in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 
orders for gownsin the very latest models or attend 
to the remodeling of old gowns, Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 
quired, Address Mrs, ELEANOR LEwiIs, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU 


139 W. 41st St., New York, selects with care and 
good taste, outfits and materials for ladies and chil- 
dren; rugs, house decorations and furnishiugs. No 
commissions charged. Circulars on request. 





ROBES AND GOWNS 


SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 











MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 
MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 
PAULINE 
ROBES— IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
71% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 





** MOWBRAY” 
Tailor Suits, Capes, Coats, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
Entire Trousseaux Designed 
GOWNS 
39 West 32nd Street 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenne, New York, near 44th Street 








SCHOOLS 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal, Miss C, PETTIGREW, 
P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C, 


FULLENCAMP & CO, 
IMPORTING TAILORS 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 








DIED 


Bell.—At his residence, 247 5th Ave., of 
pneumonia, Isaac Bell, of New York, in the 
83d year of his age. ‘ 

Strong.—On Friday, 1 Oct., at his resi- 
dence, 16 5th Ave., Charles Edward Strong, 
aged 73. 

MARRIED 


Barnewell-Eldridge.—On Tue., 28 
Sept., by the Rev. George Magill, at All 
Saints’ Memorial Chapel, Newport, R. I., 
Louise Douglas, daughter of the late Mr. 
Thomas Palmer Eldridge, to Mr. Morris Rut- 
gers Barnewall, son of the late Mr. Morris 
Barnewall. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Ireland-Junod.—Miss Laura Duane Ire- 
land, daughter of Mr. John B. Ireland, to 
Mr. Louis H. Junod. 

Sackett-Harrison.—Miss Fannie B. 
Sackett, daughter of the late Mr. Guernsey 
Sackett, to Mr. Arthur Jessett Harrison. 

Whitney-Debevoise. — Miss Anna 
Whitney, daughter of Mr. Eli Whitney, to 
Mr. Thomas Debevoise. 

Brown-Howe.—Mr. William Harman 
Brown, Jr., son of Mr. William H. Brown, 
and Miss Jeannie Nott Howe, daughter of 
Mr. Lindsey Howe, will be married in Trin- 
ity Church, New Rochelle, this afternoon 
at half-past two, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter 


officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Anna 
Nott. Best man, Mr. Stewart Brown. Ush- 
ers, Mr, Davison Brown, Mr. Thomas 


Chapin, Mr. Howard Doughty, Mr. Horatio 
S. Kraus. 

Myers - Hawley.— Dr. T. Halstead 
Myers and Miss Sadie Hawley, daughter of 
Mr. Henry E, Hawley, were married in the 
Congregational Church at Ridgefield, Conn., 
on Wed., 6 Oct., the Rev. Dr. Ballington 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Henrietta 
Hawley. Bridesmaids, Miss Margie Bacon, 
Miss Miller. Best man, Mr. Henry Pierson 
Jones. Ushers, Dr. Louis Rutherford Mor- 
ris, Dr. William Armstrong, Mr. T. Monroe 
Davis, Mr. Frank Cunningham. 


INTIMATIONS 


Acosta.—Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo Acosta 
have returned from Southampton, L. I., and 
have opened their town house in 47th St. 









Astor.—Mrs. William Astor has closeq 
her villa at Newport and is visiting her sop 
at Rhinebeck. 

Brown.—Miss Ha:man Brown has just 
returned from Paris and will soon open her 
new quarters with an exhibition of the new. 
est models in Parisian hats and bonnets. 

Curtiss.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Cu;- 
tiss have taken a house at 24 W. 4oth St, 
for the winter. 

Davis.—Mr. aud Mrs. Fellowes Davis 
and Miss Davis have returned to their town 
house, 57 W. 48th St. 

Dickinson.—Mr. and Mrs. Horace f. 
Dickinson have returned from their western 
trip and opened their town house, 85 § 
56th St. 

Griswold.—-Mr. and Mrs. George Gris. 
wold will spend the autumn at Tuxedo. 

Kinnicutt.-—Dr. and Mrs. Francis Kin. 
nicutt have returned from Europe and opened 
their new house, 39 E. 35th St. 

Pell.—Mr. and Mrs. Howland Pell are 
spending October at Tuxedo. 

Ronalds.—Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorillard 
Ronalds, Jr., are occupying their cottage at 
Tuxedo. 

Serrano.—Mrs. and Miss Serrano have 
returned to their new town residence, No. 37 
E. soth St. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 
have leased 122 E. 37th St. for the winter. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt have left Newport and opened 
their new house at Hyde Park on the Hud- 
son. 

Villard.—Mr. and Mrs. Harold G. Vil- 
lard have returned from abroad and taken an 
apartment in the Blenheim in W. 58th St. 

Whitney.—Mr. and Mrs. William C, 
Whitney have rented the house of Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, 24 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, where they wiil live until their own 
home on Fifth Avenue is ready for occupancy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox.—The golf tournament held last 
week for the President’s Cup was won by §, 
D. Bowers. 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Alexandre gave a 
dinner last week. Among their guests were 
Mr. and Mrs, Joseph W. Burden, Mr. 
Chester Griswold and Sefior and Seojira de 
Lome. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sloane gave a dinner iast 
week in honor of their guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Courtlandt, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew 
and Mr. D. O, Mills. Present were Sefior 
and Sefiora De Lome, Baron Herman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, the Misses Ives, Misses 
Barnes and Miss Le Bourgeoise. 

Mrs, George Westinghouse gave a recep- 
tion ar Erskine Park in honor of her guests, 
Lord and Lady Kelvin. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harry Payne Whitney will 
spend the autumn on October Mountain. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Whitney have 
gone abroad for two months. 

The Princess Brancascio, formerly Miss 
Elizabeth Field, her son, her daughter and 
son-in-law, the Prince and Princess Massimo, 
will spend part of October at Lenox. 


RECITAL 


Beumer.—Mme. Dyna Beumer, assisted 
by Anton Seidl's orchestra, Paolo Gallicio, 
pianist, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, will 
give her first recital in New York at the 
Astoria, Tue. eve., 9 Nov. at 8.30. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Astoria.—On Monday November first 
the new Astoria Hotel will be opened with an 
entertainment for charity which will consist 
of a promenade concert by Seildl’s orchestra, 
a general inspection ofthe hotel and a play. 
Tickets which are on sale at the Waldorf 
will cost five dollars, including supper. The 
charities benifitted thereby will be the Loomis 
Sanitarium for Consumptives, Babies’ Ward, 
Post Graduate Hospital ; Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Hospital, Lisa and Memorial Day Nurseries 
and the Hospital Saturday and Sunday Fund. 
Patronesses: Mrs. W. Storrs Wells, Mrs. 
Richard Irvin, Mrs. William C. Whitney, 
Mrs. George C. Boldt, Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies and Mrs, Frederick Edey. 
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GOLF 


Meadow Brook. The open tournament 
of the Meadow Brook Club was held last 
week and those who qualified for the cup 
were as follows : 

First Second To- 
round, round, tal. 

Winthrop Rutherfurd, Meadow 
Brook ...cccccccs PER Se Ss 45 44 8y 


Dr. H. H. Curtis, Shinnecock.... 48 42 go 
Foxhall P. Keene, Rockaway 


Hunt. . 
M.R. Wright, Philadelphia,C.C. 45 46 g! 


james A. Tyng, Morris County... “4 48 g2 
Quincy A. Shaw, Myopia Hunt.. 4 46 92 
F. A. Walthew, Knollwood...... 45 893 


Ww. J. Travis, Oakland .... .... 

H. W. Slocum, Staten Island, C, C. 

F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia,C. C. 53 

Alexander Morten, Ardsley...... 53 47 ~=100 
F. B. Pratt, Queens County..... 48 $2 100 
R. H. Robertson, Shinnecock 49 51 100 
H. O. Havemeyer, Jr., Newport.. 49 §2 101 


47 
C. L. Perkins, Rockaway Hunt.. 46 48 94 

7 

49 


In the final round Quincey A. Shaw, My- 
opia Hunt, won from James A. Tyng, Mor- 
ris County, by 6 up § to play, The final 
round for the Consolation Cup was won by C. 
L. Tappin, of Westbrook, who beat F. O. 
Beach, Meadowbrook, by 1 up. 

Morris County.—Thesixth of the series 
of semi-monthly handicaps for the Ballantine 
Cups were held on Saturday. Mrs. William 
Shippen won with a score of 105—27—78. 

Three more tournaments are to be held, 
when the winner of the most points in the 
season is to receive the prize. First place in 
each contest is reckoned at three points, sec- 
ond place, two, and third place, one, Mrs. 
Shippen is now ahead, with 6 points, J. A. 
Tyng being second, with 5. The scores yes- 
terday follow : 

Gross. H’cap. Net 


Mrs, William Shippen.........- 105 27 78 
MiseSward ... 22 soo-scos coe BBG 40 84 
“ae gl 6 R5 

St. Andrew’s.—The annual tournament 
of the St, Andrew's Club will take place on 
6, 7, 8,9 Oct. The tournament is to begin 
with a thirty-six hole medal play round for 
the President’s Cup, presented by John Reid, 
the contestants making the best sixteen scores 
qualifying for the St. Andrew’s Cup. On 
the second day play for the Holbrook Cup, 
presented by Harry Holbrook, is to begin. 
This trophy is open to contestants who, hav- 
ing failed to qualify for the President’s Cup, 
shall have handed in the next sixteen best 
scores for the St. Andrew’s Cup. It is to be 
an eighteen-hole scrarch match play contest. 
Play for the President’s Cup and the St. An- 
drew’s Cup also is to be continued. 

On Fri., 8 Oct., the third and final rounds 
for both the St. Andrew’s and Holbrook 
Cups are to take place, while on Sat., 9 Oct., 
there is to be a thirty-six hole medal play 
handicap for a cup presented by William H. 
Sands, in which the handicaps are to be lim- 
ited to eighteen strokes. 


Baltusrol.—The Baltusrol Golf Club 
will hold a woman’s handicap at Short Hills 
on Thu., 14 Oct. A qualifying round of 18 
holes, medal play, will be played in the 
morning, and the players making the four 
best scores will meet in a nine-hole match 
play round, in the afternoon. James A. 
Tyng and Henry P. Toler are to have charge 
of the handicapping. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Auguste Victoria.—Arriving 30 Sept., 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Benedict and Miss 
Helen Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Mr. Frank Damrosch, Jr., and Miss 
Helen Damrosch, Mr. W. S. Gurnee and 
Miss Gurnee, Dr. and Mrs. W. Tod Hel- 
muth, Gen. and Mrs. Clinton P. Paine and 
the Misses Paine, and Col. and Mrs. W. 
Brooke Rawle. 

Majestic.—Sailing Wed., 29 Sept., Mr. 
George P. Baker, Mr. James W. Barclay, 
M.P., Mrs. Barclay, Mr. C, A. Curtis, Miss 
Curtis, Miss C. Curtis, Mr. George M. En- 
dicott, Miss Mabel Gordon, Mr. G. A. 
Talbot. 

.Paris.—Sailing Wed., 29 Sept., Mr. 
John Edward Gordon, M. P., Mrs. George 
Law, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fanshawe, 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 2 Oct., Mr. 
Wm. Anderson, Rt. Hon. and Mrs. James 
Bryce, Mrs. C, Burrill Hoffman, Dr. William 
Mitchell, Mr. Paget, Mr. W. Rutherford, 


Mr. and Mrs. S$. Willoughby Smith, Hon. 
William C. Whitney, Mrs. Whitney, Miss 
Elizabeth R. Walsh, Miss Walsh. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


R. Mansfield is always a theatrical 
M event of the first importance when- 
ever he appears. He is one of the 
few actors who compel a public given over 
to every possible imbecility of stage repre- 
sentation to interest itself in dramas that 
require the exercise of intelligence on the part 
of audience as well as actor. The Devil's 
Disciple is the striking title given the play 
with which Mr, Mansfield opened his New 
York season on Monday evening. The 
playwright is the well-known George Bernard 
Shaw. Notice of the performance is de- 
ferred. 

Mr. E. S, Willard appeared on Monday 
even ng in another play of Henry Arthur 
Jones’s, The Physician, his réle being that 
of a disillusioned physician. 

The Proper Caper, which opened at Hoyt's 
Theatre on Monday night, is a farcical com- 
position adapted fromthe German. Its com- 
plications are many, and its fun, as 1s usual 
in farces, is sometimes too broad for good 
taste. A competent company has been 
secured and the staging is of course unexcep- 
tionable, since Mr, Charles Frohman is 
manager, 

The friends of Miss Maud Adams have 
reason to be gratified at the favor with which 
thé public has received The Little Minister. 
The Empire audiences have been so large 
that extra performances will be given. 

The First Born, a Chinese play—a sort of 
first cousin to The Cat and the Cherub—was 
presented on Tuesday at the Manhattan 
Theatre. Those who have ever endured a 
Chinese orchestra cannot but experience a 
little repulsion on being informed that The 
First Born is to have as an aid to adequate 
representation an orchestra of thirty, among 
which are three Chinese instruments. Mr. 
Charles Frohman is the manager and Mr. 
Belasco is also superintending the production 
of the play. 

Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned continue 
to appear nightly in Change Alley which 
runs on its prosperous course. This ambitious 
couple essay The Lady of Lyons for the first 
time at the matinée to-day at the Lyceum, 
it being the intention of the management to 
present this old comedy at a series of Thurs- 
day afternoon matinées. 

The list of hold overs includes among 
others The Circus Girl at Daly’s. 

What Happened to Jones, at the Bijou ; 
A Stranger in New York, at the Garrick ; 
In Town, at the Knickerbocker; Half a 
King, at the Broadway ; The Little Minister, 
at the Empire; A Bachelor's Romance, at 
the Garden Theatre and At the Sign of the 
Cross, Fourteenth Street Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature. 

{ (,Bijou—8.15, What Happened to Jones. 

Broadway —8.15, Halt a King. 

Casino—8,00, The Belle of New York. 

Daly's 8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire—8.20, The Little Minister. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.20, Richard Mansfield. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Sign of the Cross, 

Garden—8.15, A Bachelor’s Romance. 

Garrick—8.20, A Stranger in New York, 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, A Bachelor’s Honeymoon. 

K nickerbocker— 8.15, In Town. 

Lyceum—8.15, Change Alley. 

Manhattan—8.15, The First Born. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 

Wallack’s—8 15, E. S. Willard. . 

American Institute Fair, Madison Square Garden, 

K eith’s —Continuous Performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s—Buriesque and Variety. 
= Eden Musée—Concert, Cinématograph, 
works, 

Harlem Music Halli—Edward Harrigan. 


Wax- 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Offce, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by noon 
Monday of the same week. 


files of Vogue. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

_ (3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper, 

(4) Emer ency questions only answered 
by mail before ‘publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 


office. 
970. Menu for Thanksgiving Din- 
ner. Long Island. (1) Will you 


kindly publish a menu for a Thanksgiving 
Dinner, with instructions how to prepare the 
various dishes? I should like the dishes to 
be as American in style as possible. 


Oysters on half-shell 
Thin brown bread buttered, Celery Sauterne 
Consommé.with green peas 
Toasted biscuits 
Baked fillets of whitefish 
Cucumber salad Potatoes Rhine wine 
Chicken in cases 


Sherry 


French rolls Claret 
Stuffed egg plant 
Roast Turkey, stuffed with chestnuts 
Bread sauce Cranberry sauce Rolls 
Potato croquettes String beans with cream 
Roman Punch Champagne 
Roast Quail 
Celery salad Burgundy 
Pumpkin Pie 
Individual ices Fancy cakes 
Coffee 
Créme de Menthe 


Cigarettes 


Brandy 
Cigars 


(1) As has been frequently stated in Vogue, 
many hosts use only one wine throughout a 
dinner, the more extravagant hosts having 
champagne served with every course. It is a 
matter of individual choice. 

Waite Brorx.—Put in a large stock pot 
on a moderate fire a knuckle of veal with all 
the scraps of meat—including bones-——which 
happen to be in the kitchen, except game. 
Cover fully with cold water, adding a hand- 
ful of salt ; and as it comes to a boil, be care- 
ful to skim all the scum off; then put in 
two large carrots, one turnip, one large peeled 
onion, one parsley root, three leeks and a few 
leaves of celery. Boil very slowly for six 
hours on the corner of the range. Strain well 
through a wet cloth into a china bow! or 
stone jar. Putthe broth away ina cool place 
for general use. 

Consommé Stocx.—Cut finely a shin of 
beef. Put it in a stock pot with two scraped 
carrots, two peeled onions, three washed leeks, 
a few sticks of celery and a small bunch of 
parsley roots, all finely minced ; add six cloves, 
one teaspoonful of pepper corns, a bay leaf 
and the whites and shells of six eggs. Mois- 
ten this with two gallons of broth and a quart 
of water; stir fora few minutes. Cook it 
slowly for four hours; skim off the grease 
and strain through a wet cloth. 

This is the foundation of many soups, and 
is usually made in a quantity and kept on 
hand. If you do not wish to make as much 
the recipe can be altered to suit preserving the 
proportions. 

ConsomME wiTtH Green Pras,—Cut into 
pieces half a breast of cooked chicken Put 
in a tureen ; add two tablespoonfuls of boiled 
rice, two tablespoonfuls of cooked green peas, 
and one truffle cut into dice. Pour one quart 
of boiling consommé over all. 

Baxep Fittets or Wuiterisn.—Scale 
some large whitefish; split them, remove 
the backbone. Season the fillets with salt 
and pepper ; dip them in beaten egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, again in beaten egg, then in 
breadcrumbs, and again in beaten egg. Put 
a lump of fresh lard in a baking dish, heat it 
and then put inthe fillets. Bake in the oven 
for twenty minutes until they are lightly col- 
ored. When cooked drain the grease, place 
them on a hot dish, garnish with fried pars- 


ley, and serve with a sauceboatful of parsley 
sauce. 

Pars_ey Sauce.—Put two ounces of butter 
into a saucepan and melt it ; then stir in two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, mixing it well over 
the fire, but not letting it brown. Pour in 
gradually 'a pint of boiling water and con- 
tinue stirring until it thickens; then put in 
two ounces more butter and two tablespoons- 
ful of finely chopped parsley and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. 

Sturrep Ecc PLrant.— Wash and dry six 
egg plants, cut off the tops without detaching 
so they will serve as lids. Scoop out all the 
insides and season inwardly with salt and 
pepper. Take one onion peel and chop very 
fine and put in a saucepan with one ounce of 
butter and cook for three minutes over a brisk 
fire, taking care not to brown it, add six 
chopped mushroons and one ounce of sausage 
meat, season with salt and pepper and cook 
for three minutes longer, stirring constantly. 
Now put in the insides of the plant finely 
chopped, one teacupful of bread crumbs, and 
one teaspoonful of finely chopped parsley, mix 
thoroughly and cook for two minutes longer 
or until the preparation begins to boil. Turn 
it into a basin, when cold stuff it into the 
egg plant skins, replace the lids, put the 
plant gently on a dish, cover with buttered 
paper and bake in a moderate oven for eighteen 
minutes, 

Cuicken 1n Cases,—Boil a chicken till it is 
tender, take it from the fire, remove all the 
white meat cutting it into dice-shaped pieces 
add two large truffles and six mushrooms cut 
the same, put these in a saucepan with a pint 
of fresh thick cream season with salt and 
pepper and allow it to boil for twelve minutes, 
then thicken with two raw egg yolks diluted 
in two large spoonfuls of Maderia wine. Stir 
this throughly in with the chicken, also two 
ounces of fresh butter added in small bits, 
Put this in small cases and serve. 

Roast Turxey.—Singe, draw and dress 
the bird as for roasting, peel fifty or sixty 
chestnuts, blanch them in boiling water, re- 
move the skins, and boil them until soft, 
drain and chop fine. Empty twe marrow 
bones, cut the marrow into small pieces, mix 
these and the chestnuts together, season with 
a small quantity of salt and stuff the turkey 
with it. Cover the breast with a sheet of 
buttered paper, roast it in a hot oven, basting 
it constantly with butter. When nearly 
cooked, take the paper off, sprinkle over 
some flour and a little salt, and baste it with 
butter until browned. Serve with bread 
sauce, 

Breap Savuce.—Crumble one-and-a-half 
ounces of fresh bread crumbs and place in a 
saucepan with a small half cup full of cold 
water, add half an ounce of butter, half 
a tablespoonful of salt, six whole peppers, 
cook for five minutes, then pour in half a cup 
full of cream. Cook again for five minutes, 
and serve in a sauce bowl removing the 
peppers. 

Potato Croquettes. — Take four nearly 
boiled potatoes of good size and add to them 
half their weight of butter, the same quantity 
of powdered white sugar, and place them in a 
mortar, pound them well together with a little 
salt, the grated peel of half a lemon and two 
beaten eggs. Then beat up the yolks of your 
eggs, roll up the paste in the mortar into cork- 
shaped pieces, dip them in the beaten yolks, 
roll in sifted breadcrumbs and let them stand 
an hour; then dip them in egg and roll 
again in the breadcrumbs, Fry in boiling 
lard, lay on paper to drain, arrange them on 
ornamental paper spred over a dish, garnish 
with parsley, and serve. 

Strinc Beans, — After removing the 
strings and cutting in slivers, boil the beans 
in slightly salted water until quite tender, 
Meanwhile put the yolks of three eggs in a 
basin and beat them up with a little cream, 
adding some warmed butter and beating well. 
Pour this mixture into a saucepan on the fire 
and, when quite hot, put in the beans. Drain, 
remove the pan to the side of the fire and 
steam gently for six or seven minutes, stirring 
constantly, When done, turn into a dish 
and serve at once, 

Roman Puncn.—Pour into the freezer 
one quart of peach water ice, a bottle of 
champagne, two wine glasses of noyan and 
the strained juice of four oranges, color it a 

(Continued on page v) 
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TheseCocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
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" Ut the Greatest of These is Charity *’ is a truth that has thus far only 
B partially permeated the consciousness of the race. Not so long 
ago the popular ideal of charity was comprehended in the be- 
stowal of flannel petticoats and the opening of depots for free food distri- 
butions. When ladies of means met with sentimental disappointments, 
they forsook lives of extravagant pleasures and fell to doing good to the poor 
chronically by way of expiation or solace. Women entered religious orders 
and aided the poor as part of the plan of their own personal salvation ; but 
intelligently organized effort for radically improving the condition of the 
poor was practically unknown until recent times, it being a manifestation 
of a later conception of charity. 


There are forms of charitable work, such as that modeled on the 
university settlement plan, which are distinctly of this age and which en- 
list the sympathies and personal service of men and women of character and 
ability. Charity, however, has other significances that are not as yet gen- 
erally perceived, even in this age of aggressive philanthropy—the charity 
of speech and the charity of judgment. The most uncharitable in these 
regards are to be found among those who have had advantages of natural 
endowment, opportunity, position or wealth. Be it the inheritor of an hon- 
ored name, the owner of millions or the possessor of ability of a certain 
order, the attitude toward those not similarly endowed or circumstanced re- 
sembles the bearing of a savage toward tribes not so happily circumstanced * 
as his own. The different standards humanity sets up by which to prove 
the inferiority of his brother men are all so puerile to one who regards man’s 
destiny as something grander than a living out of a petty, earthly existence, 
that they would be diverting if they were not so pitifully silly. 


Nothing is truer than that man is born to trouble as the sparks to fly up- 
ward. The ghastly tragedy of life for every human being, its emptiness as 
well as its misery, would be a perpetual nightmare for the race, paralyzing 
effort if habit had not dulled perception. Thrust into a world even the 
physical aspects of which are still largely unknown to him, given members 
and qualities and aspirations with no key to them other than his own 
speculations regarding them, man finds himself a questioning, awestruck, 
much beset creature. But so soon as he begins to experience some ease or 
advance of circumstance, his sentiment is not one of pity for those less happily 
placed. Quite the contrary, instead of sharing his better fortune of money or 
ability with his fellows, he at once begins to put on airs of superiority and 
sets about emphasizing by every means at his command the difference be- 
tween himself and others. His favorite device is to extoll the qualities or the 
achievements or possessions that are his and to set them up as standards, by 
which he judges others in spite of the emphatic command: Judge not that 
ye be not judged. 


This petty desire on the part of humanity to vaunt itself is nowhere 
more contemptible in its expression than in the absurdly severe condemnation 
meted out to any whose purse or whose inclination stands in the way of 
strict compliance with the mode in clothes or etiquette. Man is without 
question the supremest work of an all-wise Creator. Consider then the 
positive blasphemy of damning an individual of him out of hand, because he 
displays ignorance of the fact that forks have largely superseded spoons as 
implements for food conveyance. Or, imagine a woman being de- 
prived so far—as verbal pronouncement goes—of all the attributes of refined 
womanhood, merely because she does not conform to the fashion of the moment. 
‘¢ I knew she wasn't a lady,’” wasthe literal statement of a social light, « be- 
cause she had on tight gloves’*—that being the only reason assigned for 
the severe criticism. 


There are also petty standards of judgment set up among the elect in 
literature and art. According to these, there is no hope here or hereafter 
for the man who regards crayon portraits as works of art, or who owns to 
having mutual friends. And examples could be multiplied indefinitely. | 


The age is apparently still far away when man shall come to realize the 
full significance of that divinest of characteristics— Charity. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He foot distressed by corns is not ex- 
actly a pretty topic, but the interest 
in this form of human pain is so wide 

spread—as witness the constant increase in the 
number of chiropodists—that it becomes almost 
a duty for one knowing an alleviator for this 
variety of discomfort to share her knowledge. 
A fit sub-title for the large majority of chiropo- 
dists would be corn-grower rather than corn- 
eradicator, for the more one patronizes them 
the more one is compelled to. Properly fit- 
ting shoes, always minus pointed toes, are a 
great aid to cornlessness as is also a nightly 
ten minutes soaking of the feet in warm water. 
This bath should be followed by rubbing in of 
some soothing ungent. Those who do not 
care to spend so much time every night over 
the feet can obtain instant relief for corns by 
applying a plaster made of any toilette soap 
and flour. This should be put on a small 
piece of muslin or linen, applied to the corn, 
the muslin being long enough to wind around 
so as to keep the plaster in place. This can be 
worn with a shoe or applied at night. It eases 
the corn almost immediately, and it has the 
further merit of taking the soreness of it, and 
softening it so that it can be very easily re- 
moved by a knife. The corns thus treated do 


not grow nearly as fast as those that are chi- 
ropodized, and there is very little trouble—no 
long waits for ‘¢ nest,’’ and no expense involved. 


* 
* * 


A woman walking through a West-side 
tenement district which was swarming with 
children, as is the wont of such localities, 
noticed two small girls cowering on the edge 
of the sidewalk. Looking about to discover 
the cause of their distress the woman's 
glance fell upon two boys, who were aiming 
pebbles at the hapless little girls. Stopping at 
the foot of the stoop, said the woman, looking 
up at the boys: “*Oh, my! Think of your 
throwing stones at girls. When you grow up 
you of course expect to be gentlemen. Now 
gentlemen never strike little girls or women.”’ 
At the mention of their becoming gentlemen 
the two boys fell to laughing immoderately, 
one of them being so overcome with amuse- 
ment that he was obliged to sit down upon the 
doorstep and hold his sides. The boy’s sur- 
prise and merriment at being even remotely 
connected with the idea of a gentleman were 
diverting to see, but it was also a saddening 
sight. Here were little savages so far sepa- 
rated from the influences that inspire self- 
respect even in the Bowery gamin that they 
could not conceive of themselves ever as attain- 
ing the state which it is the ambition of even 
pothouse politicians to compass. Verily, city 
missionaries—social as well as religious—are a 
sad need in this large city. 


* 
* * 

A certain stone in a graveyard in the in- 

terior of the state bears traces of the fickleness 


VOGUE 


of woman and the jealousy of man. A judge, 
a man of considerable repute in those parts, 
was in due time gathered to his fathers, and 
his distracted widow ordered cut into the 
stone that marked his resting-place the follow- 
ing passionate declaration: ‘*‘My beloved 
husband, not for a day, but for all time.” 
In disregard of this fine parade of loyalty the 
widow, however, married again, and her 
spouse, fretting under the graveyard legend, 
ordered it cut out, by which operation he 
soothed his own jealous pangs, put an end to 
the ill-timed jokes of his neighbors, and re- 
lieved his wife of the embarrassment of pro- 
claiming herself a bigamist. 
Pal 

The contributed articles in the anniver- 
sary number ofthe Atlantic Monthly include 
critical estimates of current literature, Ameri- 
can and foreign, by James Lane Allen, Henry 
D. Sedgewick, Jr., and F. Brunetiére ; peda- 
gogy is represented by an article from Frederic 
Burk; sociology by George Kenan and 
Henry B. Fuller; territorial expansion by 
Henry M. Stanley ; science by T. J. J. See, 
and fiction by Sara Orne Jewett, F. Hopkin- 
son Smith and Kate Douglass Wiggin. 


«x 

One misses, by the way, among the makers 
of the Atlantic the name of Walter Page. 
Unless report is grossly misleading Mr. Page is 
very largely responsible for the amazing im- 
provement in the Atlantic during the last few 
months compared with the issues of recent 
years. 


A NOBLE STEED 


(Concluded from Vogue of 30 September) 


‘6 Or heaven's sake, Frances,’’ said Frayne, 
‘*what are you doing?”’ 

‘¢ Man’s gone,”’ said she, dropping the 
chamois and beginning to brush the Old Boy’s 
mane vigorously. ‘* And the new one doesn’t 
come till Wednesday. Get Boy some 
water.”” 

Frayne went and pumped some and got his 
feet all wet. Boy imbibed noisily, flinging up 
his head at the finish, and splattering half the 
contents of the pail over Frayne. 

‘¢ Why, Roger,”’ said Frances, putting her 
hand on his shoulder, ‘‘you are wet. I 
think you had better sit in the sun and get 
dry.”” 

5 ae sat down in the doorway in the 
strong sunlight, and watched her discontent- 
edly. How firm that narrow brown hand of 
hers was—so sunburned that it appeared to 
have been tacked on by mistake to her white 
arm, white and rounded, but too muscular for 
a girl. 

‘You should have been a boy,’’ he 
observed. 

‘All girls should have been boys,’’ said 
she., She looked at him, between the Old 
Boy's ears. ‘* You have a grievance. What 
have I done now?’ 

«Oh, this!*” said Frayne, indicating the 
Old Boy and herself and the whole interior. 

Frances began to whistle between her teeth 
like any stable boy, as she rubbed at the Old 
Boy's ribby side. Presently she polished him 
off, and led him into his box stall and shut the 
door. 
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Then she dragged her soap box a little, a 
very little, nearer to Frayne, and sat down 
upon it and stared out into the sunshine. 

** Honestly, we shall never get along,’” said 
she. ‘*I think we are making a great mis- 
take, Roger.’’ She pulled down her sleeve 
and flung away her improvised pinafore. 
*“©You liked me because I was myself, and 
now you want me to be something different. 
Why didn’t you love some of the girls who 
never do things you don’t like’?”’ 

‘¢ Hanged if I know,”’ drawled Frayne. 

She edged her soap box away to a convenient 
quarrelling distance. ‘* What do I do that. is 
wrong ?*’ she asked, rather indignantly. 

*¢ Oh, nothing,”’ blurted Frayne, moved out 
of his usual languidness. ‘It isn’t anything 
you do. But you don’t seem to need one. 
You never have to ask me to do things for 
you. And if I can give you anything it 
seems to be something you could have been 
happy without. Nothing makes any difference 
to you. What I think about things makes no 
difference.”” 

‘* Oh, stop, Roger. 
she. 

But he went on in his stubborn drawl : 

‘< If there is no one to sail your boat you 
sail it yourself. If there is no one to drive 
with you, you go alone. If your hostler goes, 
you take care of your horse yourself—anything 
rather than send over to me.”” 

*« But, Roger,” said the girl, whimsically, 
**T didn’t always have you. And everyone 
can’t have a dozen men about the place. And 
poor Boy Ee 

**Oh, poor Boy !"" said Frayne. ‘* You 
care enough for that vicious brute. I often 
wonder why you are marrying me, anyway.”’ 

Vivid color leaped into the girl’s tanned 
cheek fora moment, but Frayne was address- 
ing the open air, and failed to see it. 

«« You were perfectly happy before you met 
me. I believe you were never bored or lonely 
in all your life. I can’t feel that I am necessary 
to you.”” 

‘*] don’t suppose you are—absolutely,”’ 
said she, with trying candor. 

‘¢ Then why you are marrying me?” he 
asked stubbornly. 

**I don’t know,”’ said she, which,no doubt, 
was the exact truth. Frayne got up, thoroughly 
angry 

*« Will you let me send one of my men 
over?*” he asked stiffly. 

‘« Thank you, no,”” said Frances, politely. 
Without looking at him, she turned back to 
the Old Boy, and Frayne went. 

The Old Boy was perfectly angelic for the 
next few days; why not, when he had his mis- 
tress to take care of him ? 

The Old Boy had had a long succession of 
caretakers. Some he disgusted, some he tired 
out, and some he kicked out. He had different 
methods of annoying them, but all were 
efficacious. Perhaps it was that his aristocratic 
temperament would not suffer their rude 
ministrations. At all events he managed to 
dispose of all the hirelings who came his way. 

The new man was a festive creature, vaguely 
recommended by his former employers as 
honest and willing. He was willing to enjoy 
life, and he didn’t stay sober long enough to 
steal anything. He pranced in and out of the 
barn on his tiptoes, and slapped the Old Boy 
on the nose, when that noble steed poked his 
curious head out. From that minute the Old 
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That isn’t so,’’ said 


(Continued on page 230) 
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(See text) 








(Continued from page 228) 

Boy marked him for his own, but he bided his 
time, and allowed himself to be groomed, even 
submitting to be rubbed crosswise without 
nipping his tormentor. But his behavior had 
been so irreproachable for some days past, that 
the dear Old Boy had accumulated a reserve 
fund of deviltry. 

The new man went off that night and got 
gloriously drunk, and came back and sat up 
all night in the barn, singing popular songs in 
an awful voice, and kept the sleepy Old Boy 
awake. 

In the morning, however, the fellow’s head 





was bursting and his temper fiendish, and 
when the Old Boy playfully snatched his hat 
off and pitched it into a puddle, the man 
promptly kicked him in the side with the flat 
of his foot. 

The Old Boy fell upon him, but the man 
skipped out of the stall, and escaped that time. 
When Boy was led out to water, he had his 
chance. He got the man by the shoulder, and 
shook him violently, and then stepped on him. 
If Frances had not run out of the house and 
interfered, he might have been killed. As it 
was, he was pretty well trampled when the 
Old Boy withdrew, and with a rebellious snort 
clattered out of the gate and down the high- 
way. 

The maids crowded about, chattering and 
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scared. Frances was really frightened, for the 
man was unable to rise, and appeared to be 
seriously hurt. Her aunts took charge of him, 
while she hurried off to the village on foot. 
She found the doctor out, and left her message 
with his wife ; and then went over to the rail- 
way station to send a telegram. 

Frayne was on the platform, evidently wait- 
ing forthe next train down to the city. She 
forgot the four days’ feud and marched straight 
overto him. Roger met her more than half 
way, but he looked puzzled. It was so un- 
usual a thing to see her in the village except on 


the back of the Old Boy. 


(See text) 


“[. came for the doctor,’ said she 
“ Boy oF 

« Ah,”’ said Frayne, “ How many injured ?”” 

The affair was too serious for laughter. 
*¢ Only one,”” said she. ‘*But Boy has run 
away.”” 

Frayne was quite unmoved by the sad news. 
It is certain that he would have rejoiced had 
the Old Boy run to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, if he had not known that the persistent 
and loyal Frances would follow after. 

«« We'll telegraph all over,’” said he. ‘* And 
then Ill send out two or three of the men, and 
we'll have him back by evening.”” 

‘¢ But your train, Roger,’’ said the girl. 

‘¢I have changed my mind about going,”’ 
said he. ‘¢¢ Curtis shall drive us home.”’ 
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TASTE FURNISHING——COUNTRY HOUSE DINING ROOM 


A thorough search was made for the wan- 
dering Boy, but with no result. It seemed 
very strange that he had not found his way 
home himself, but Frances concluded that he 
must have run on into the woods, or else been 
caught by some of the farmers who lived 
remote from the village, and who would not 
be likely to know where he belonged. 

His mistress rose early, determined to join 
in the hunt herself. But before she had fin- 
ished her breakfast, the maid came to her. 

“«¢ Mr. Frayne is at the door, Miss Frances."’ 
She hurried out, sure that her beloved Boy 
was home at last. But it was only Frayne, in 





a light wagon, drawn by Brown Betty, the 
tireless little mare. He shook his head at 
Frances before she had time to question. 

**I have a clue, though,’’ he said, when 
she had come down the steps, and stood at his 
elbow. ‘‘ They saw him at the Country 
Club. He galloped over the links, and left 
big dents in the putting green. And a farmer 
saw him, shortly after, headed due north. I'm 
going to hunt him up.” 

*¢Oh, take me,”’ said Frances, as if that 
wasn’t precisely what Frayne had driven three 
miles for. She ran into the hall, and came out 
with her sailor hat under her arm, and climbed 
in with as much haste as though her life de- 
pended upon it, or Frayne might take it into 
his head to go without her. 
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And so they set off, in the freshness of the 
morning, headed due north. They went 
through the sleepy little village at a rattling 
pace and turned off into the woods. 

It was quite idyllic, this quest of theirs, 
but fruitless. They inquired at each of the 
scattered farmhouses, but heard no news of the 
missing one, so they drove on till they reached 
the north side, where the road led through salt 
marshes that bordered the bay, and then for a 
way along the strand. Either the novelty of 
the search, or the fact that he was in command 
of the expedition, and the dauntless Frances 


VOGUE 


Her eyes opened wide. Goon! And her 
dear Old Boy languishing in the pound ! 

Both she and Frayne were crumby and dis- 
hevelled when they reached Rivermouth. Their 
mouths were berry-stained, and their eyes full 
of laughter. And when they finally found the 
poundmaster their spirits were buoyant. 

He required from Frances an accurate de- 
scription of her lost darling. Frayne was not 
a merry man, or he would have been convulsed 
at her glowing description of the Old Boy : 
So many hands high, the precise shade of his 
complexion, the blaze on his forehead, the set 






But Frayne paid it with the purest pleasure, 
for Frances was all smiles. Then they put 
Brown Betty and the Old Boy up at a livery 
stable, and had coffee and clam-chowder and 
custard-pie at a ridiculous little restaurant, and 
afterward wandered over the town trying to get 
some carrots for the Old Boy. They got 
them, and were walking leisurely toward the 
stable when merry voices hailed them : 

*« Frances !"* 

** Mr. Frayne ! Mr. Frayne !*’ And there 
were some people they knew in the smartest of 
traps. Frances faced them gallantly, but 
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for once dependent on him, loosened Frayne’s 
unready tongue, and while the waves slapped 
the sand and the little mare’s hoofs crushed 
the shingle, he managed to say some important 
things to this girl he loved. 

Yet time passed, and they must have looked 
hungry when they reached the next farmhouse, 
for the kindly mistress offered them cookies 
and milk. She even insisted on filling Frayne’s 
pockets full for future comsumption. She 
had valuable information, too, for she had been 
over to Rivermouth—the country seat—the 
night before, and met the meanest man in the 
county driving in with a bay horse hitched on 
behind. She wouldn’t wonder if he was tak- 
ing him to the pound. 

«¢ The pound ?’’ gasped Frances. 

‘« Shall we go on?” asked Frayne, without 
emotion. 


(See text) 


of his ears, the smallness of his hoofs, the not- 
able white hairs in his tail. Frayne might 
have added some details as to the scantiness of 
the Old Boy’s plumage and the wicked cock 
of his eye, but he (Frayne) was at present so 
high in his lady’s grace that he couldn't afford 
to run any risks. 

The poundmaster led them to a lot wherein 
the Old Boy was impounded, together with a 
flock of ducks and a cow of roving disposition. 
He was asfresh and sprightly as a three. year-old, 
and whinnied when his mistress approached. 

‘¢He’s a blankety-blankety-blank !"" said 
the poundmaster, aside to Frayne. ‘* He's 
broke a man’s little finger, and bit holes in 
three hats sence he’s ben here. An he’s 
stepped on two o° them ducks and lamed that 
cow. He kin kick higher’n any colt I ever 
seen. He ain’t worth the fine.”’ 
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OF BOOK CASE 


Frayne, who was carrying the paper bag con- 
taining the carrots, looked bored when she had 
finally rid herself of her tormentors. Frances 
turned to him. 

*«* Roger,”’ said she, almost tearfully, «¢ isn’t 
there some quiet way we can go home? Every- 
one we know has come over to the ball game. 
We can’t troll the Old Boy through the streets 
of this town, we can’t indeed.”’ 

Frayne was moved to inward mirth, but he 
preserved outward gravity and proposed that 
they inquire of the liveryman. Frances did so, 
with the air of a fugitive from justice. Frayne 
was convinced that the man took them for 
horse thieves. 

They left town by the back way, as it 
were, and the Old Boy was quite amenable 
until they reached the outskirts. Then he signi- 


(Continued on page 234) 
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(Continued from page 231) 
fied his disapproval of the strange route they 
had chosen by refusing to go a step further. 

Frances quite lost patience with him and, 
jumping out, thumped the Old Boy vigorously 
fore and aft, while Frayne shook with laughter. 
His rival certainly did not appear to advantage 
this day. 

‘*It’s nouse,’” said she, ** we'll have to take 
the other road. He doesn’t know this way.”” 

The roads through the woods werea regular 
Chinese puzzle, and whenever they took one 
that didn’t suit the Old Boy he balked, and 
Brown Betty, jerked back, would fly up on her 
hind feet ina huff. Frances managed to coax 
him along by dangling a carrot an inch before 
his nose, but it was slow work. Finally she 
sank back in her seat with a sigh of exhaustion. 

‘¢I’m getting a crick in my back,”” said 
she. ‘*Oh, why didn’t we bring the saddle? 
He is too proud to be tied behind like that.” 

‘« Jove,’” said Frayne, ‘‘ the man who took 
him to the pound must have had a great time 
of it.” 

He gave the lines to Frances and, facing 
about, kept the Old Boy going with bits of 
carrot until the supply was exhausted. Then 
the old sinner took a new line and commenced 
to dance and jump about in the rear as if he 
were ambitious of climbing into the wagon. 
The crowning point of his iniquities was when 
he managed to free himself. 

“©Oh,”’ shrieked Frances, looking back, 
‘«he’s loose.”” She made a frantic grab at the 
halter, but the Old Boy saw his opportunity 
and whisked past them. He galloped wildly 
in front, and Brown Betty, provoked, fairly 
flew after him. 

Frayne stared and Frances burst into an 
hysterical laugh. The road ran straight for a 
half mile or so, and the gaunt shape of the 
wicked Old Boy rocked up and down ahead of 
them, growing smaller and smaller every 
minute. 

‘¢ He'll go home like a rocket,”” said Frayne, 
pulling in the game little mare. ‘If we had 
thought of that we might have economized on 
carrots.”” 

‘¢I don’t care where he goes,”” said Frances, 
‘<I never want to see him again—wretch !"" 

I think any man but Frayne would have 
had his revenge then, but he only smiled and 
drove on in silence, and Frances was grateful 
enough to have kissed him if he had offered 
her any encouragement. But if there was an 
opportunity to be lost Frayne always lost it. 
His unwonted spirit had escaped and he was 
as flat as ever, and apparently absorbed all the 
way home in coiling and uncoiling the lash 
of his whip. 

The Old Boy reached home thirty-five min- 
utes before they did. He must have galloped 
the whole distance, and clattered in in high 
feather. Frances’s aunts had had the courage 
to sally out and shut him up in the stable- 
yard. 

The injured man, it appeared, had been dis- 
charged. For the doctor had found that he 
was more drunk than hurt, and advised them 
to send him away when he had slept it off. 

‘¢ I'll send Con over in the morning,”’ said 
Frayne. ‘* You like old Con, and he'll do 
till you get someone else.”” 

‘¢ But you're not going, Roger?’ said the 
girl. ‘* We'll put Brown Betty up ourselves 
and then we'll have tea. They waited for us.** 

‘< But ’’ said Frayne, indicating the Old 
Boy. 





VOGUE 


‘*No!”’ she declared, vehemently. ‘‘ He 
can stay there all night, I shan’t speak to him 
for a week.”’ 

‘*Poor Old Boy!’ said Frayne. And 
they went in to tea. 

Frances was very quiet, but Frayne, for 
Frayne, was quite animated. His dry account 
of the Old Boy’s misconduct amused the aunts 
beyond measure. ‘They were sorry to see him 
rise. Miss Angela called the maid, who 
brought a lantern. 

‘«*Can you harness the horse yourself?’* 
asked Miss Angela, curiously. 

Frayne looked embarrassed. ‘‘I fancy I 
can manage it,’’ said he, ‘‘ though I’ve never 
had occasion.”’ 

“ Perhaps our boy can help you a little,”’ 
said Miss Angela. 

**I can hold the lantern,’’ said Frances, 
demurely. 

They went out to the barn, and there was a 
piteous whinny from the Old Boy. The light 
revealed him, drooping and wistful, by the gate. 
Frayne was touched. 

‘* You are not going to leave the poor brute 
out all night ?*’ said he. ‘* We are going to 
have a shower.”” 

Frances made no reply, and Roger grew 
indignant. 

‘I don’t blame the Old Boy,”’ said he. 
‘¢ The man wasn’t fit.”” 

Frances maintained an obstinate silence. 

‘¢ The poor old soul was always faithful to 
you. I can’t see that he did anything out of 
the way."” He swung the lantern to and fro. 
‘‘He loves you anyway, the poor devil! If 
you won't, I shall put him up myself,’’ and he 
boldly unlatched the gate. 

The girl chirruped softly to the horse, and 
he came upwhinnying. She took him by the 
forelock and led him into his stall. 

‘* Now where do you keep the feed ?"’ said 
Frayne, with considerable animation. Frances 
heaped up the measure, and presently the Old 
Boy was gobbling in his wonted manner. 

Frances laughed when Frayne got down the 
harness from the pegs, and went to work. She 
did not offer him one suggestion, but stood 
aloof with her lantern. It was an uncommon 
sight to see Roger Frayne buckling the wrong 
strap, and getting warm and tousled over the 
intricacies of Brown Betty’s mane collar. But 
he did rather creditably on the whole, and 
presently had the little mare between the 
shafts. 

When he started to say good-night, he sud- 
denly stiffened. He was not satisfied that he 
had quite made his peace with the girl he loved, 
and he wanted to make it fully. He wanted 
her to know that she was perfect, and that he 
was a narrow-minded, selfish, unworthy duffer. 
But the manner of a lifetime is not easily to be 
laid aside, and though he was trying to tell her 
what a bore life had been until he met her, and 
that all the heart he had she had put into him, 
he got out his words with the air of frozen 
indifference that made her shiver. 

The Old Boy saved the day. He lifted his 
vicious nose from his oats, and seizing Frayne’s 
hat, sent it spinning out of the door. 

Frayne swore impulsively, a good round 
oath, and turned, somewhat shamefaced, to 
find her holding out those slender brown hands 
to him. 

‘«Oh, Roger,’ said she, between tears and 
laughter, ‘‘that is better. Indeed, that is a 
great deal better than the other.”” 

The Old Boy made no comment when they 
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led Brown Betty out and rolled the barn door 
to, but no doubt he nodded ard winked as he 
laid him down. Inthe night he had such good 
and glorious dreams that he kicked the walls 
of his stall for half an hour at a stretch, and 
aroused that houseful of women. 

His mistress insisted that he must be suffer- 
ing, and would go out to the barn to investi- 
gate. So they sallied forth, the whole house- 
hold—Frances first, with the lantern, and, 
sticking closer to her than a brother, the 
shambling St. Bernard pup, afraid of his own 
shadow. Then the cook, who had a very pretty 
courage, and the two maids, who were afraid 
to be left alone inthe house, and Miss McLean 
with Miss Angela and her pretty little pearl- 
handled revolver, and a rearguard of lively 
terriers. 

The Old Boy made a tremendous racket 
getting to his feet, and when he finally popped 
his head out, and saw the barn full of agitated 
female shapes, he regarded them with a diaboli- 
cally bright and searching eye. 

*¢Th’ ould divil!’’ said the cook, for she 
was a woman of spirit. ‘It’s juist his 
diviltry '”° 

Frances went into the stall with her lantern. 
Curious enough—the effect of the girlish figure 
standing in the lantern’s glare beside the 
splendid old horse. The Old Boy rubbed his 
head up and down her sleeve, nibbled her fin- 
gers, and breathed affectionately into the back 
of her neck. 

‘If it hadn't been for Roger,’’ whispered 
she, in the Old Boy’s attentive ear, ‘* You 
would have been out in the damp and the dark 
to-night. Roger, Roger, Roger, do you 
hear, Old Boy?*’ With that she kissed the 
noble steed on that sensitive India-rubber nose 
of his, and left him to meditate further villainy 
in the darkness of the night. 

And we, I suppose, ought to regret that a 
most finished product of civilization will be 
marred when she and the Old Boy, between 
them, humanize Mr. Roger Frayne. 

Clara Byrnes. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

A certain man—woman tailor—is a marvel 
among skirt designers. He never fails. His 
newest skirt is in two pieces, but sometimes 
built in three parts. It flares like a convolvu- 
lus, and when worn its drapery is bewitching. 
But you have to buy the gown for a model. 


THaT— 

The dancing contingent are to be envied 
for their ball gowns this winter. They never 
were so lovely, airy, filmy creations of real 
net, and narrow satin or velvet ribbons plaided 
in a marvelous way. 


EVvERYTHING— 

In the way of gauze or tissue, etc., etc., 
for winter use, is either shirred, plaited, or 
drawn into tuck puckerings. But beware how 
you use it if you are not as slender as a May- 
pole, for the puffing and cross lines will in- 
crease your width of bodice immensely. 


Yes— 

Chinchilla is as smart as ever for gown 
touches, trimming coats and jackets with large 
revers and collars, and lining stole ends. 


(Continued on page 236) 
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(Continued from page 234) 
REMEMBER— 


The hair should be dressed especially for 
different kinds of hats. Big hats require 
something more in the back than hair drawn 
up to the top of the head. With loops and 
loose puffs arranged smartly and becomingly, 
there is the greatest difference in the world in 
the expression of the hat. 


No— 
Those shaded mousseline de soie pucker- 
ings are too loud to be attractive for blouses. 


THaT— 

One of the most chic gown-makers of 
Paris uses crewels for gown embroidery, the 
flowers being raised by padding. And he also 
draws in the material in an artistic way, to 
suggest a flower, by adding a few crewel 
stitches here and here. The designs are broad 
and the effect charming. 


THaT— 

New moirés have huge satin designs—quite 
impossible were it not for a revival of the traine 
skirt. Under this present fashion these silks 
look superb, and are to be combined with 
contrasting velvets for important functions 
where matrons are to be royally gowned. 


How opp— 

To find on French gowns the high plain 
collar band revived. That means the neck is 
to be dressed by scarfs or tulle, lisse, chiffon, 
and for general wear bias bands of taffeta, 
twice round the neck, and either a big, trans- 
parent bow, or a knot with ends, which have 
been prettily trimmed for that purpose. These 


silk scarfs look best when the bow is of medium 
size and without ends—that is, they are tucked 
away out of sight, as if there were none. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


T is the characteristic of English and 
Americans alone to pester Royalty with 
their notice whenever they get the 

chance, says the editor of London Truth, 
adding : **I do hope that if the Prince of 
Wales renews his visit to Marienbad the place 
will not be invaded by the crew of English 
and American tuft-hunters that have rendered 
Homburg detestable. Their loss is more ac- 
ceptable than their company. I can assure 
them that they are not wanted in Marienbad. 
Let them keep Homburg. They have entirely 
spoilt that place, and they should have mercy 
on Marienbad, and not attempt to spoil it. 
We are quiet folk there, seeking quiet. I am 
sure that if they do come they will not like it. 
Even still more certain am I that we shall not 
like them, Contrive, my worthy fine ladies 
who want to show off your toilettes, my worthy 
millionaires who wish to dine yourself into 
society, my worthy young ladies with your 
rackets and your tennis balls, and my worthy 
witty American matrons and misses to enjoy 
the Paradise that you have made for yourselves 
and leave us, I do entreat you, to our spare 
diet and our dull repose at our Paradise.” 


The fashionable physician is seldom want- 
ing in a nice appreciation of real Valenciennes, 
and he robs the petty illnesses of life of half 
their ugliness when he leans against the bed- 
post, clad in the latest fashion in frock coats, 


VOGUE 


and tells the sufferer she is looking charming 
when he declares a bilious attack—the result of 
being ‘‘ overstrung *’—and christens a cold in 
the head ‘¢a nerve storm.”’ He is not alone 
comforting to the mind feminine but to the 
body. ‘She is a dear little woman and she 
shan’t suffer pain.’’ ‘This is his theory and he 
acts upto it. His pen is mighty; sleep and 
ease fall to her at its stroke, and he does not 
hesitate to let it strike on morphia, or chloral 
or sulphonal. He loves women, the young, 
the old and the youngest ; and he will take 
his smart pair of bays—he drives excellent 
horses—up to the wilds or down to the slums 
should he hear there is a woman in trouble or 
pain. Far be from me to suggest that a 
woman’s devotion to her doctor savors either 
of the Kreutzer Sonata or |’Evation, but a 
woman must believe in something when she is 
modern enough to have outgrown her husband, 
her children and her clergyman; and the 
doctor ala mode—or new doctor—is the 
essential addendum to the new woman. 


The Congress of Orientalists is to be enter- 
tained by the French Government. A day 
will be spent in the National Library, which, 
by the way, was originally the residence of 
Cardinal Mazarin. The Minister of Public 
Instruction offered the Sultan fifteen thou- 
sand dollars for the loan of the Koran of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, to parade at the recep- 
tion and then to have it copied. He refused. 
This unique volume stands in the tomb-house 
of the Sultan at Constantinople, at the foot of 
Mahmoud 11's coffin. Its margins are illu- 
minated in the Persian style, and it is kept 
with jealous care by the wearer of a green 
turban. Artists curious about decoration 
would be repaid in seeing. it for making a 
journey to Constantinople. The Sultan holds 
it to be invaluable, which it is. He also 
thought that, if lent, the faithful would miss 
it from the tomb-house, where it is treated as 
a venerable relic. Had it been brought to 
Paris under the proposed conditions, a new 
departure in decorative art might have been 
the consequence. 


The younger Dumas beat his brains terribly 
and forced them to bring forth plays. But 
his letters were jeux d’esprit. He ought to 
have been a preaching monk or an advocate. 
He liked to preach, and point morals, and to 
kick his fair penitents to give them real cause 
to cry. But he was not the brute he liked to 
pass for being. Nothing can be more refined 
than his handwriting. The original MSS. of 
his plays are scarcely legible, the corrections 
and erasures are so numerous; but he did not 
let the copyist or, indeed, any stranger see 
them, but rewrote, and added pungent and 
pregnant sentences as he did so. ‘The first 
thoughts of some authors are the best ; they 
were the worst of Dumas fils, unless when he 
was answering a letter. Answering, mind. 
It was then a case of steel responding to flint. 
Sparks flew. 


Those who look for the arrival of Vogue 
regularly every week should subscribe for it in 
advance, either directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, or through a news- 
dealer. Only enough copies to cover actual 
demands are supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing removes 
this contingency. 
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A PEEP INTO FUTURITY—RUSSIAN BLOUSE 
REGNANT—SOFT FRILLS OF LACE NO 
LONGER OBTAIN—BEIGE AND OTTER 
BROWN THE PREFERRED COLORS 
—EMBROIDERED ORNAMENT 
—PLAIN COLLAR BANDS— 
MINUTELY ELABORATE 
BODICES—SEPAR- 

ATE HANGING 
SKIRTS 
FASHION AFFECTED BY THE CZAR’S FRIEND- 
SHIP 


O one who has seen this year’s French 
gowns can question the beauty and 
elegance of them. Nothing has ever 

exceeded the exquisite taste displayed in these 
models. Everybody is agreed upon that, the 
buyer as well as the patron, and surely no 
one’s opinion is more critical than the man or 
the woman whose business it is to go abroad 
twice a year visiting these noted makers and 
selecting from them what they think is their 
best and choicest. We owe the continuance 
of the blouse bodice to the perpetuation of 
the czar’s friendship toward France. Had 
there been the least break between the two 
nations the Russian blouse would never have 
existed. As it is, no one can deny its charm, 
though it is completely lost in effect upon any 
figure which is not lithe, slender and graceful. 
For this reason we shall undoubtedly see 
ludicrous sights among that very large num- 
ber who refuse to believe their mirrors or see 
themselves as others see them—their dress- 
makers, for instance. 

There is very little that is really new in 
these early disclosures of winter fashions other 
than the treatment of trimming and the skill 
in tucking and shirring velvets and woolens as 
if they were lawns; the absence of the Medici 
gown-collar, the revival of the straight, high 
neck band, the shortening of extremely long 
wrists, the simplicity of the twist of ribbon for 
belts, finishing on the left generally in a sail- 
or’s knot with two short ends, these ends inva- 
riably trimmed round with something used on 
the bodice for trimming. Lace is used in one 
form, and that is in applied flatness in heavy 
antique guipures, or a heavy raised lace trim- 
ming in floral design, ready for application. 
But soft frills of lace do not obtain any longer, 
not even on sleeve wrists. Short plissés of 
silk or mousseline de soie, reinforced by an 
outside taffeta plaiting, the plissés confined to 
the nape of the neck, is the finish, when scarfs 
of tulle, or of any diaphanous material, as well 
as bias silk scarfs, which are now to be worn 
on straight neck bands for daily convenience, 
where the neck band is untrimmed. 


AN ELABORATE OTTER BROWN COSTUME 


New colors are eagerly looked for each sea- 
son, for they proclaim the hall. mark of smart- 
ness to the world at large, and unfortunately 
call attention at the same time to our last sea- 
son’s wardrobe, no matter how furbished up. 
In purples and greens one observes a decided 
change of tone, but the colors that carry the 
day are beiges and otter browns. As an in- 
stance of the latter, here is a charming exam- 
ple, fresh from Paris. You are to fancy it in 
ladies’ cloth, its skirt separately hung— for that 

(Continued on page 238) 
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(Continued from page 236) 

must be taken for granted when gowns are 
mentioned this winter—the bottom turned up 
into a hem and stitched in fine close rows. 
The under skirts of taffeta usually match the 
outside one, but in this case one finds marigold 
orange—and very pleasing it is too. Across 
and beyond the front gore are long branches 
of roses partly formed of narrow bias cloth 
pipings in brown, wonderfully manipulated 
and partly embroiderd in beige crewels and 
silks, the foliage raised up by padding and 
wrought altogether in crewels with high lights 
in silk. Then fancy a round blouse bodice 
opening on the side, its front embroidered to 
match this skirt. An orange velvet yoke is 
set in quite over the shoulder seams, stretching 
over its pointed epaulettes, and the whole bor- 
dered with a cream-colored heavy guipure de- 
signed in roses and leaves also, laid on flat, 
while under the outer edge of the lace runs a 
narrow puff of velvet. At the left side one 
finds a pretty drapery of orange velvet from 
collar band to belt, where it is drawn down 
into a point. The belt consists of two brown 
moiré ribbons wnich wind about the waist, tie 
in a sailor’s knot at the left, the short ends 
frilled around with a narrow plaiting of the 
same ribbon. This simplicity is found in belt 
ribbons on the finest gowns. The sleeves are 
gigots, gathered at the top, and their whole 
length stitched in five narrow cross plaits so 
small the effect is like a cord, and these groups 
repeat themselves to the wrists, where there is 
a finish of orange velvet with a bit of antique 
guipure, the seam of sleeve being open with 
rounded corners, having a narrow double frill 
of white mousseline de soie. The neck is fin- 
ished with a high bias band rounded up into 
scallops under the ears, and this neck drapery 
is also edged with the same guipure lace, the 
under band of orange silk hooking in the back 
with three hooks and eyes. All inall, a 
charming and useful gown. 


A SECOND BROWN COSTUME 


There was another lovely brown gown built 
of that newest of materials, which has a woven 
plait with one edge loose from the fabric, re- 
sembling a gimp sewed on, for a little satin 
figure runs through the plait, and in this in- 
stance the figure is black. These plaits take 
the direction of cross stripes over the wide 
material, turning into a point of intersection in 
the centre, which is more effective in a skirt. 
The skirt was trimmed in groups of seven rows 
of black velvet a quarter of an inch wide, laid 
on the cross lines, these groups repeating them- 
selves the length of the skirt. This added 
quite a charm. The skirt was split from the 
belt down on the left for about six or seven 
inches for the purpose of showing a glimpse of 
antique velvet in a new shade of blue mauve, 
finely plaited and inserted as a small panel. 
The edges of the skirt opening had tufts of 
narrow black velvet on both sides, and at 
the bottom were three pairs of small gilt but- 
tons, crossed over by black silk cord. A 
round blouse bodice, built both front and back 
from the centre of the gown material—that is, 
where the stripes meet in a point, and the same 
grouping of narrow velvet was carried out as 
well, The bottom of the bodice was finished 
with a belt of black velvet ribbon tacked on 
with an easy grace, a small pointed piece of 
velvet introduced above in the centre of the 
back, which gives a pretty waist line. There 
was the same simple knot tied on the left side, 
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the short ends finished off with narrow black 
passementerie. The top of the blouse front 
had an empiécement set in of the same blue- 
mauve velvet seen on the skirt, which extended 
also into epaulettes, and appeared as bias 
drapery over the neck band, the three different 
parts each trimmed with a black lace-like 
passementerie. Close-fitting sleeves built so 
that the stripes of fabric wound about the arm. 
At the top of the sleeves were straight-across 
flat caps, stiffened to preserve that effect under 
the velvet epaulettes, a very admirable sleeve, 
and smart looking when worn. The wrists 
were pointed and open on the outer side, fin- 
ished by a narrow puff of mauve-blue velvet, 
with three pairs of gilt buttons crossed by black 
cords at the bottom of the opening. 


PLAITINGS AND SHIRRING 


All French bodices have a great deal of 
minutiz and detail worked up into their 
elaborateness. Both needlework and plaitings 
are of the finest, and wherever shirrings or plait 
puckerings are worked up from gauze or net, 
it is quite bewildering to think of the labor 
and time consumed in making a ball gown. 
Charming effects are had from velvets treated 
with lingerie shirrings and are the very latest 
smart touches on French gowns from exclusive 
ateliers. There is a soft pliable velvet sug- 
gesting plush, which is woven into shirrings 
and which Paris makers combine with silk and 
build up into the most fascinating bodices and 
separate waists in cerise and pale blue for 
theatre wear. For sleeves alone no material 
is half so successful. Chenille embroidery, by 
the way, is extremely chic and when wrought 
in black, on colored cloths, leaves nothing to 
be desired. 
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AUTUMN MODES IN CLOTHS AND CUTS 


Ow different the ensemble from last 

H year’s. Observe the snugness of the 

legs, and how the skirts of the frock 

bell out—a veritable incroyable. See. the 

swungout last—how it brings the foot in line 

with the trousers, and makes that figure supple, 
graceful, artistic. 

The ninety-seven man wears a frock coat 
of fine vicuna—a rough surfaced cloth, that 
has body enough to retain its shape, and is 
soft enough to take in those careless little 
folds that make the skirt set so well. The 
frock fits the shoulders, neck and body per- 
fectly. Is is cut like a military coat. There 
is hardly a wrinkle in the upper portion of the 
garment. The buttons are well spaced, there 
being three on each side. The collaris rather 
wide and the lapels are slightly peaked, and 
are faced with silk, not satin. These lapels 
are broad and well curved, imparting broadness 
to the chest. The sleeves must fit rather 
snugly and be finished off with two buttons 
and a false cuff. The skirts are full and 
reached to about the knee. The waistcoat is 
double breasted and closes with four buttons 
which are placed one above the other in a sort 
of curved line. The V method has been 
abandoned fora U scheme. This waistcoat 
is of the same material as the coat, or 
of silk or cotton. The watch guard is dis- 
pensed with, or, if used, must be very small, 
say a neat link chain of gold running from 
pocket to pocket. The trousers are cut on a 
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moderate peg or pear shape. The legs are 
fitted snugly, but not tightly ; the hips are 
given a little more cloth. The fit over the 
instep must be perfect—in fact, the foot seems 
to be molded into the trousers. Here is 
where the tailor’s art will come in. Trousers 
will be pressed, but will show no crease. 
The shoes are of patent leather with kid tops, 
buttoned. The last is flat and swings out, 
the toe being rounded off, not pointed. 

The shirt will be a colored one, preferably 
a stripe effect. The stripe should be neat— 
that is, not bold and broad—and it runs across 
the bosom and around the cuffs. The collar 
is a straight standing lap or spaced front. 
The cravat is a four-in-hand of white silk or 
black satin, or of some quiet tone. It is cut 
straight and is one and five-eighth inches wide. 
A very small pin is inserted just below the 
knot. Pearl gloves with self backs, made of 
mocha or chevrette will be worn. The stick 
will be of natural wood with very little silver 
ornamentation. The hat will be of silk with 
moderate brim and very little bell to the 
crown. 

Ascots may be worn in place of four-in- 
hands, and a white shirt may be worn in place 
of a colored one. 

And that is the autumn attire of the man of 
the period. Later let us review his business or 
morning dress. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


DAVIS AND DRESS 


O man wasa hero to his valet from the 
day of Homer to the day of Richard 
Harding Davis. Then, indeed, the 

order changed and the hero became more so 
to his valet than to anybody else. Witness 
Van Bibber’s man servant, who ate the supper 
at Delmonico’s and left the amount of its cost at 
his master’s rooms with a written apology for 
his transgression. Witness Nolan, in The 
Princess Aline, who was more zealous in Carl- 
ton’s courtship than the artist was himself. 
To the valets their masters are more than 
ordinary men They are lifted above petty 
care, the anxieties of poverty, the fatigue of 
work. They sit largely in club windows, 
ponder o’er the past and require a good deal of 
waiting on. Their garments, in some miracu- 
lous manner, are always correct. And the 
valets, who inherit the garments, inherit with 
them an unqualified admiration for their first 
tenants, Van Bibber and others, without which 
no Davis hero is really complete. 


* 
* * 


It is hard to dissociate the Davis hero from 
the tailor’s advertisements. Both are beauti- 
ful, both are garbed in the latest style, both 
beam with an unvarying kindly patronizing 
smile upon the observer. The reader gets to 
wonder at last what Van Bibber would be with 
his coat off ; whether Carlton would lose his 
manhood with his cravat ; if the life would 
depart at once from the elegant body of 
Thorold, should he, after the manner of Rip 
Van Winkle, awake some morning to find 
that the city had moved uptown in the decade 
he slept, so that his room was in a commercial 
district, to see that his clothing was ten years 
out of date and to discover that he himself was 
sadly in need of the services of a barber. 
Odysseus, disguised as Irus, is Odysseus still, 
and still august. Naked, his hair matted, 
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his beard almost to his waist, he lands on the 
Phzacian shores, to be met and welcomed by 
Nausicaa, who stands her ground before the 
stranger while her maidens flee. But we feel 
that Carlton in rags would be fit only for a 
police station, and that Eleanor Cuyler would 
greet the partly ungarmented Van Bibber after 
his heroic swim from a wreck in the Lower 
Bay, with a scream that would wake from his 
slumbers the drowsiest of the guardians of the 
law. 
* 
* * 

Davis was born a writer of considerable 
cleverness, and almost at the earliest oppor- 
tunity he threw his talent away. Gallegher 
is almost his first story. It is by far his best. 
The copy boy of the newspaper office, who 
has little to recommend him but persistence 
and energy, might have grown to be a man 
about whose work it would be worth while to 
read. But before the boy had grown, Davis 
had seen a little more of life. He had entered 
the doors of glittering clubs, and had been 
awed by the liveries of the servants. He had 
noticed with care the masters of such servants 
—heroes to their valets, everyone of them— 
whose greatest labor was to think out a menu, 
whose garments were irreproachable, whose 
greatest wickedness was to gaze from the club 
windows at a street crossing on a muddy day ; 
and to Davis these men were as gods, know- 
ing good and evil. He formed a new ideal of 
manhood, which was bounded on the south by 
a patent-leather shoe and on the north by a 
silk hat. He perceived in himself a mission- 
ary from the lands of the Gentlemanly Inter- 
est to the unwashed barbarians outside the 
club doors. And since then the valets have 
not lacked for heroes, nor the young ladies’ 
seminaries for a large and apparently inex- 
haustible supply of edifying literature. 

* 
* * 

‘¢ Here’s a sample of real art,’’ says Dick 
Heldar, the young artist in The Light that 
Failed. ‘It's going to be a facsimile repro- 
duction for a weekly. I called it His Last 
Shot. I lured my model—a beautiful rifle- 
man—up here with drink. I drored him, and 
I re-drored him, and I tre-drored him, and I 
made him a flushed, disheveled, bedeviled 
scalawag, with his helmet at the back of his 
head and the living fear of death in his eye, 
and the blood oozing out of a cut over his 
anklebone. He wasn’t pretty, but he was all 
soldier and very much man. I did him just 
as well as I knew how, making allowance for 
the slickness of oils. Then the art manager 
of that abandoned paper said that his subscrib- 
ers wouldn't like it. It was brutal and coarse 
and violent—man being naturally gentle when 
he’s fighting for his life. They wanted some- 
thing more restful with a little more color. I 
took my Last Shot back. Behold the result ! 
I put him into a lovely red coat without a 
speck on it. That is art. I polished his 
boots—observe the high light on the toe. That 
is art. I cleaned his rifle—rifles are always 
clean on service—because that is art. I pipe- 
clayed his helmet—pipe clay is always used in 
active service, and is indispensable to art. I 
shaved his chin, I washed his hands, and gave 
him an air of fatted peace. Result, military 
tailor’s pattern plate. Price, thank heaven, 
twice as much as for the first sketch, which 
was moderately decent.”” 
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This, roughly, is the difference between the 
Davis of Gallegher, Leander of the East 
River, and the author of The Princess Aline 
and Soldiers of Fortune, except that he least 
of all, less even than the young lady seminar- 
ians aforesaid, is conscious of his degradation. 
It is a fine thing to represent the Gentlemanly 
Interest even on the battle field. Besides 
which, stories in which the heroes do little ex- 
cept wear their garments gracefully, and the 
heroines are principally remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of their shoulders lend themselves per- 
fectly to illustration. 

In some particulars it is hard not to be fas- 
cinated by the Davis hero. He illustrates so 
gracefully what Wali Dad calls a Demnition 
Product. He is moved by tremendous impul- 
ses toward being really wicked. Witness His 
Bad Angel and The Other Woman. But he 
goes to her, and she tells him that he has been 
working too hard, and taking himself too seri- 
ously. He is so anxious to be reformed that 
it is not surprising when something—generally 
a young woman, Miss Surpassing Shoulders as 
like as not—touches his Better Nature, and in 
the words of the choral writers among the fol- 
lowers of F. de Latour Booth Tucker, he is 
sweetly saved to-night. 

From the time he lands in the little South 
American state until he murmurs ecstatically, 
‘*Hope !*’ (that being the young woman's 
name), the hero of Soldiers of Fortune, with 
his savoir faire, his deadly accuracy with a 
rifle, his trunk loads of clothes and his car- 
loads of war medals, is never brutal or coarse 
or violent. Though one eye is always on the 
enemy, the other is as firmly fixed on the 
Young Person, who wants something restful 
with a little more color in it. The result, a 
military tailor’s pattern plate, makes it all the 
easier for the illustrator. In leaving the re- 
doubtable hero on the deck of the home 
bound steamship, pointing out to the young 
woman the countries he has visited, it is easy 
to understand his resolution not to tarry long 
in New York. For before he had been 
landed a week the probabilities are that he 
would be soundly kicked by some indignant 
citizen of little culture and with no taste 
whatever for heroics. Ghost. 





AN OPAL’S SOUL 


BY JOHANNA DUNCAN 


Hey stood before the glittering window 
of a large pawn shop, Jack and 
Maude, and eyed with interest the lit- 
tle velvet cases of jewels. 

«¢ There it is, Jack,’’ she said.** The large 
one in the blue case. Isn’t it gorgeous? It 
is the one I have been dreaming of for years, 
and it’s the very acme of my desires. Let's 
ask the price ?”” 

‘¢But surely you cannot make up your 
superstitious mind to wear an opal,’’ the man 
said with an incredulous smile. 

*¢ Well, I’ve thought it over seriously,’’ she 
replied, ‘¢ and the theory about them is utterly 
crushed you know, when they are set with 
diamonds.”” 

*¢ Oh no,”” he responded, ** I don’t think so. 
The idea is, that every opal contains an im- 
prisoned soul and I fancy the rim of diamonds 
only fences it in tighter.”” 

** But Jack, it is so perfectly beautiful and 
I have been saving so long for it. It is just 
what I want."’ 
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‘* All right,we will ask the price, anyhow,” 
he said good-humoredly, following her into the 
shop, ‘‘but if you have nightmares from now on 
don’t say I did not warn you.”" 

The clerk exhibited the ring and said with 
great accommodation they could submit it to 
any jeweler in town for inspection. Maud’s 
eyes glistened with delight when she took it in 
her hand, but turned wistfully to Jack when 
the price was stated. 

*« I expect you will have to help me out on 
this, for my funds will not anything like buy 
it. Suppose you take it to Mr. Tyler and 
see what he thinks of it, and I'll stay here as 
hostage until you come back.”’ 

The clerk with a smile agreed, and in a few 
minutes Jack returned with the satisfied air of 
having secured a bargain. 

‘<I regard it as a fatality, my dear, that it 
fits you, and I do not doubt but that in a year 
you will smash it with an axe, like an old 
woman I once knew."* 

** Now please,’ she implored, ‘¢ don't be 
foolish and keep telling me dreadful things, 
because one reason I want this is to cure me of 
my superstition.” 

That evening was stormy and cold. No 
visitors dropped in to interrupt their téte-a-téte, 
and Maude spread her small white hands near 
the blazing fire, watching the fitful light fall 
upon her new treasure. It was a womanly, 
helpful hand that rarely grasped after extrava- 
gancies, and it patted and soothed right and 
left through life. Jack took it gently in his, 
and after a moment gave a pretended start. 

*©T see the soul, Maude! Wait—hold 
still! Now it is gone, but I saw it quite 
plainly.”’ 

She smiled. ‘* Jack, you are such a goose. 
It makes me mad with myself for laughing at 

ou. 
4 ‘« Never mind,’’ he answered, with all grav- 
ity. ** Just let me tell you what I see. Look 
how the light falls on it now! There isa 
green sea and a large merchant vessel coming 
into port. A man stands on deck thinking 
tenderly of his home-coming, and he brings to 
his daughter this ring. The Asiatic priest 
who had presented it to him had spoken thus : 
‘ This is now an ordinary, clear but pale opal, 
devoid of those brilliant lights which it will 
have later. Every opal brings a fatality, and 
until a wandering soul—one which is too un- 
clean to remain out in the celestial light and 
yet not vile enough to be in utter darkness— 
until such a soul becomes imprisoned within it 
those gorgeous changing effects cannot be vis- 
ible. But the time will come and you will 
have a jewel of great price." When the 
merchant's daughter puts on the ring he tells 
her of the priest’s words, and they both laugh. 
Ah! the light has changed now. I see a 
glowing fireside in pleasant disorder, and chil- 
dren’s happy faces. A mother sits in a large 
armchair, and is tying up a broken toy. She 
wears the ring on her right hand. Presently 
the father comes in. His step is a little un- 
steady and his face is flushed, but the children 
run to meet him and the wife greets him with 
a kiss. Now there is another change. Ah, 
the fire has gone out, the carpet has grown 
ragged. Are these little pinched faces the 
happy ones we saw just now? Is this gray- 
haired woman with streaked lines of care down 
her cheeks the same? What is it in the 
corner, that inanimate-looking heap? Is it 
the husband? He stirs now and mutters 
curses in his delirious sleep. He cannot work 








to-day, and bread must be bought for the 
children. The mother rises, and going to a 
cupboard takes a little box carefully from its 
recesses. ‘ The last thing left,’ she murmurs, 
‘and I have it still because they say it is of lit- 
tle value ; but it must go to-day at any price.’ 
She puts on her faded shawl and bonnet and 
steps out into the street, but is met by an offi- 
cer who pushes her back into the room and en- 
ters without knocking. Another one follows. 
What are they going to do? 

«« They are arousing the sleeping brute in the 
corner who once awake is fighting as if demons 
were moving each arm. He robbed a woman 
on the street this morning and must be taken 
to jail, but they know not what force they are 
dealing with. With the strength of a maniac 
he throws them from him as if they were two 
children. One of them raises his club. ‘Oh, 
for Heaven's sake !” screams the wife trying to 
screen him, but it is too late and her hands are 
covered with her husband’s blood. A few 
hours later, with the silence of death around 
her she staggers to her feet and finds water to 
remove these terrible traces. She must cleanse 
the ring, for the children must have bread. 
Her eyes start with amazement, for now the 
stone is ablaze with light, dancing, chang- 
ing, glowing light.— Ah, no water can ever 
wash away the crimson guilt of a drunkard’s 
soul !*” 

Maude had grown very pale. 

«Oh, Jack !*’ she cried. ‘*I beseech you 
to stop. I'll never take any pleasure in the 
thing all my life.”’ 

‘*Why, dearie, I thought I was amusing 
you,”” he said, ‘* but I got mixed up a little in 
the story and it did not turn out as cheerfully 
as I expected.”” 

She turned the setting to her palm as if to 
shut out further recollection, saying : 

*¢ Well, anyhow, you tell a very creditable 
story and it is a pity you can’t write books 
with more in them than figures.’’ 

With this little tribute to his vanity she 
made a movement to go upstairs. About the 
middle of the night he was awakened by a 
scream, and a wild voice crying ‘* Drunkards ! 
A room full of drunkards! Take them 
away !”’ 

He was but human, and after he had chased 
away her nightmare he roared in a most un- 
feeling manner. This was a forbidden subject 
ever after. 

The next morning she was on her way down 
town to the sewing society, an errand which 
required a little black satin bag full of small 
articles and in this she put some change for 
carfare. 

A very ragged man with a feeble gait be- 
sought her to stop and have pity on him. 
*¢ Would she give him only a few cents ?”’ 

She fumbled in the bag, but touched every 
article except the money, and finally took off 
her glove to make a more successful dive. 
When she handed him the coin she looked 
into his bloated face and then involuntarily her 
eyes fell upon her ring. Why how strange ! 
It was glowing like a ball of fire. 

That evening she said to her husband with 
all solemnity : 

«IT have reason to believe that this is really a 
drunkard’s soul after all our joking, but I will 
never tell you why I think so.”’ 

‘« In that case, my dear’’ he replied. ‘* You 
had better give it away to another drunkard, 
and perhaps on the principle of ¢ similia simili- 
bus” you may buy your peace."’ 
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A few days after this, one of the neighbors 
dropped in. 

‘* Maude, dear,”’ she said, ‘*I came by to 
give you friendly warning and if Mrs. Sylves- 
ter calls, just be out, for she is going the 
rounds taking up a collection for a dreadfully 
poor family on the East side. Eleven children 
and a drunken father who beats them black 
and blue and throws them out of the window 
any time. I have not a cent and have spent 
more than my allowance this month and I 
pray she will not write to me foranything. It 
seems these people were really respectable 
once and Mrs, Sylvester wants to put the man 
in an inebriate asylum and have the children 
washed. The worst of it is she always expects 
you to say five dollars as quick as a wink and 
I positively have not five cents. Good by, 
dear, I’m sorry for you for she is certainly 
coming after you.”” 

After her friend’s departure Maude sat very 
still a moment thinking deeply, then she put 
on her hat and went out. 

The next morning Mrs. Sylvester was an- 
nounced and repeated the story though ina 
more dignified way. She was a severe old lady 
with a cold eye. 

“Of course, Mrs. Bright, you will like to 
contribute something,’* she added, with the 
air of **if I ask you you will hardly be bold 
enough to refuse.” 

Maude took the list and glanced at Mrs. 
Sylvester's name at the top for ten dollars. 
‘*You can put down my name for one 
hundred,’* she said carelessly, as if hundreds 
were piled around in heaps on her modest car- 
pet. Her visitor stared. 

‘* Beg pardon? What did I understand you 
to say ?"’ 

‘IT said one hundred, but upon second 
thought you need not trouble to put it on the 
list, for I can give it you this morning.”’ 

She went to a small desk in an adjoining 
room and brought her purse. 

Mrs. Sylvester looked at the simply furnish- 
ed rooms. They spoke of refinement, not of 
means, and then she glanced at the little owner 
in her print gown. 

‘« My dear,”” she said, ‘* you put me to the 
blush with your generosity.”’ 

«*« Ah no,’’ Maude answered hastily. ‘It 
is not generosity at all, but at present I have a 
hobby for drunkards and—and in fact I can’t 
quite explain it.” 

‘* You are a very remarkable young woman, 
and I hope to know you better some time,” 
and Mrs. Sylvester left considering the circum- 
stance most bewildering. 

That evening when Jack had his paper 
spread out and his cigar lit,two soft arms stole 
around his neck from behind his chair and a 
warm cheek was rested on the top of his head. 

**I want to return the money you gave me 
for the ring, dear,”’ a hesitating voice said ; **I 
took it to Mr. Tyler who was very glad to buy 
it at the price we paid. 

*«I’ve bought a real drunkard this time with 
my part of it, and now I shall not have any 
more nightmares. But you must not laugh 
at me.”” 

He drew the little hands closer around his 
neck. ‘* You are a very foolish little woman, 
sweetheart, but you are a saint.”” 





HOUSEKEEPER (to new butcher in a small 
Maine village): ‘* Be sure you bring the calf’s 
head and sweetbreads.”’ 
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NaTIve (later, returning with his gory 
burden): ‘‘Here’s the head, ma’am, but I 
couldn’t find them gingerbreads.”’ 





A LA MODE 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ? 


Society belles and howling swells, 
And golf-gillies all in a row. 





Once upon atime a knight rode out into 
the world to seek his fortune. He wasa brave 
young knight, the noblest in the land. His 
armor was ali wrought of silver and his steed 
was fair caparisoned in gold. 

So in the early morning the knight rode out 
into the sunlight, singing as he rode. 

Those who loved him watched him go, 
with the glitter of armor and waving of 
plumes. 

The snow on the mountains was all aglow 
in the sunshine and the air was sweet with the 
breath of woods and streams. 

Noon came, and the young knight rested in 
the cool forest and dreamed of the fame and 
glory that the world held for him. Night 
came, with the sky full of stars and the white 
mists over the valley. 

In the little mountain village few lights 
were burning, but in one cottage, as he passed, 
the knight heard someone singing. The girl- 
ish voice was so sweet that he stopped to listen. 
Then he rode to the door and knocked. 

‘« Might a traveler rest here for the night ?*’ 

*« My lord, it is but a poor place, but 2 

What did he care fur that when the voice 
that answered him was sweet as a bird’s, and 
the eyes that looked into his were like deep 
pools in the shadow ? 

And it was the old tale told again. 

Years, many years after, an old man stopped 
at the cottage door and asked for bread. A 
comely old peasant woman sat by the window, 
and she sent her little daughter to bring him 
food and drink. He was poor and ill and she 
was sorry for him. She was fair and rosy ; 
the world had gone well with her, but he was 
sorry for her. 

When he had eaten and drunk he rose to go 
on. ‘*I thank you, Madame,” he said, with 
an air of a knight rather than of a beggar. 
** You are very kind, and I had forgotten that 
there was such a thing as kindness. I have 
made a failure of life."’ She looked at him 
stupidly. ‘* And you?” he asked. She 
laughed. 

**I don’t understand you,”” she said. And 
the old man went away very slowly, for he 
was very tired. 











BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months: i. ¢., a paper three months old is 
20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents ; a@ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
delicate pink, with a few drops of cochineal 
and favor with vanilla, work the mixture 
until almost frozen, then add gradually the 
whites of three eggs, beaten stiffly, work all 
together quickly until smooth and serve. 

Roast Quait.—Pluck, singe and draw the 
birds ; wipe with a wet cloth, cut off their 
heads and feet, wrap each bird ina slice of 
fat salted pork, pack them closely in a 
saucepan just large enough to hold them. 
Season highly with salt and cayenne pepper, 
pour over just enough boiling water to cover 
them ; place the cover on the saucepan and 
place it on a hot fire for five or ten minutes. 
Then take out the quails, remove the pork, 
wipe the birds on a clean towel, rub them all 
over with butter and roast them brown before 
a hot fire or in a hot oven, basting them twice 
with more butter and their drippings. Strain 
the gravy in which they were stewed and 
melt it with an equal quantity of current 
jelly for the sauce or serve cold red current 
jelly withthem. Serve the birds hot. 

Cerery Satap.—Take two large heads of 
celery, trim the roots and take off ali green 
stalks, cut them into very small pieces and 
add half a sweet apple cut very fine, and four 
tablespoons of Mayonnaise dressing. Mix 
well and serve in a salad bowl. 

MayonnalsgE.—Place the yolks of , two 
fresh eggs in an earthen bowl, with half a 
teaspoonful of ground English mustard, a 
pinch of salt and a saltspoonful of red pepper, 
stir hard with a wooden spoon for two or 
three minutes. Pour in drop by drop one 
and a half cupfuls of best olive oil. When 
very thick add a teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Pumpkin Pis—Crust.—Sift on a paste 
board one pound of flour, make a hollow in 
the centre, pour into it a pint of cold water, 
two ounces of butter and a half saltspoonful 
of salt, then with the hands kneed the ingre- 
dients together gradually and slowly incorpora- 
ting the flour. Set in a cool place for a few 
minutes, then return it to the table, flatten it 
sightly, put in the centre six ounces of well 
washed butter, fold over the edges and roll it 
out with a pasting roller and refold again; do 
this until the butter is well mixed, then set it 
in ice box until wanted. 

Fittinc.—Have a deep pie plate 1 % inches 
deep by 9% wide, line it with pie paste. 
Cut two pounds off a sound pumpkin, peel it, 
remove the seeds and soft parts, cut it into 
small pieces, place them in a sauce pan with 
three quarts of cold water, leave it on the hot 
stove and let it cook for twenty-five minutes. 
Take it from the fire, put it in a drainer and 
let it remain until cold ; then rub it through a 
sieve into another vessel, add two ounces of 
powdered sugar, three eggs well beaten, a 
saltspoonful of ground cloves, the same of 
allspice and cinnamon, half a salt spoonful 
of salt, mix well together, and add half a pint 
of cold milk, mixing again; strain and fill the 
pie plate, put in a moderate oven and bake 
for thirty minutes. 

Of course the quantity of these receipts can 
be altered to suit the amount required, It is 
not necessary to serve all the wines we have 
given; these are correct if you wish many 
wines, but Sherry-with the soup, champagne 
throughout the dinner, and liqueurs with the 
coffee is all that is necessary. 


071. Evening Musicale, H.—(1) 
If you are to havea regularly rendered musi- 
cal programme, making that the object of 
the evening, you should seat all your guests. 
Camp stools for this purpose can be rented of 
the caterer and are easily placed and taken 
away. Ifthe music is merely as an interlude 
to conversation, it is not necessary to seat 
your guests, but let them stand or sit as they 
jo atareception. In regard to decoration we 
advise very little in the music room. A few 
palms are all that is necessary. As for the 
ther of yourrooms, have as many flowers and 
plants as you like; put them wherever they 
will be effective and not in the way. If a 
florist is to decorate he will know what to use. 
If you are where you can get wild flowets, 
very pretty effects may be made with masses 
of golden-rod, asters, branches of autumn 
leaves, ground pine and other vines. With- 
out knowing your rooms it is impossible to 
tell you just how to decorate them. Answers 
to Correspondents, No. 349, Vogue 4 March, 
No. 882, Vogue 22 April, may help you. 


The supper may be served from the dining 
room, the guests being placed in all the rooms 
at small tables which are brought in all set 
after the music is over. This is the prettiest 
and most convenient way. The tables are 
made ready by the waiters in the dining room 
during the musicale, and are carried out when 
you are ready for them. 


SUPPER 
Consommé de Volaille 
Toasted crackers 
Oysters a la Poulette 
French rolls 
Broiled lobster 
Partridge 
Cheese sticks 
Individual ices 


Celery salad 


Fancy cakes 
Coffee 
Champagne 





The husband of the hostess does not receive 
with her, but of course should be present and 
speak to all the guests some time during the 
evening. 

Professionals, unless very celebrated, are 
not presented to the guests. When well- 
known opera singers, or musicians of great 
renown sing or play at private houses, they 
are usually introduced to the guests. 

In regard to your gown, wear evening dress 
—such as would be appropriate for a formal 
dinner or dance. 


972. When Wedding Cake is Dis- 
tributed. Bride Needs Bestow no Gift 
except Herself uponthe Groom. Elsie. 
—(1) In event of a private wedding ceremony, 
would it be good form to send to one’s friends 
boxes of the wedding cake ? 

(2) Is it customary for the bride to give a 
wedding present to the groom ? 

(1) We have never heard of this being done, 
but if you would like to send your intimate 
friends boxes of your wedding cake you could 
do so. There are no fixed rules or forms for 
details of this kind. 

(2) It is not customary for the bride to 
give a wedding present to the groom, but here 
again personal inclination makes al] the dif- 
ference, and it is quite permissible for her to 
do so and very usual. 


973. Suitable Costume to be Worn 
at Her Son’s Wedding by Lady in 
Mourning.—Will you kindly give me a lit- 
tle information in your much esteemed paper : 
What would be a suitable gown for a lady 
(who has been in mourning for a parent eight 
months ) to wear to a son’s wedding? I had 
thought of a black peau de soie, relieved with 
some white; would this be correct? The 
wedding is to be in church with a reception 
following, and the hour will probably be six 
o’clock. Should I wear a bonnet, and should 
my gloves be black or white? Iam slender, 
and under forty-five; how should gown be 
made andtrimmed? Is mourning passemen- 
terie used ? 

A black peau de soie relieved with white 
would be correct for you to wear to your son’s 
wedding. Have the skirt made plain, with 
two narrow ruffles of the same silk around the 
bottom. ‘The bodice would be modish made 
something like model 4631 Vogue, 16 Sep- 
tember. The lace should be black chantilly 
over white mousseline de soie, and the point 
could come in the middle of the front a little 
higher than the picture. This would form a 
yoke, which should be made of passementerie, 
as it will be much used this winter. The 
caps at the top of the sleeves should be of 
chantilly over white, bands of passementerie 
around the bottom of sleeve, with a ruffle of 
chantilly and silk muslin below. Belt and 
collar of black and white ribbon fastened 
with jet buttonsand black cord. If you wish 
your skirt more elaborate you may have it 
made like the model, the silk being plaited 
in the fans and fastened at the top with jet 


buttons. Wear white suéde gloves and a 
bonnet. 

974. Silk Hats and Cutaway 
Coats. Velvet Jackets and Wraps. 


Accordion-Plaited Skirts for Maid of 
Honor. L.—(1) Are silk hats ever worn 


with cutaway coats at a noon wedding ; and, 
if so, are they carried into the chancel ? 


(2) Will velvet coats or capes be worn 
this winter? Which will be the most worn, 
and if not at all, what will take its place for 
a dressy wrap ? 

(3) Would an accordion-plaited skirt be 
in good taste for the maid of honor ? 

(4) What should the bride’s sister wear to 
a noon wedding early in November? 

(1) A cutaway coat is not good form for a 
wedding. The frock coat is worn almost 
invariably for this occasion, If you mean 
the silk hat of the groom, the custom is for 
the groom fo carry it into the chancel, where 
with his best man he awaits the bride. 
When the bride comes up the aisle he hands 
his hat and gloves to the best man who holds 
them during the reading of the marriage 
service, giving them back to the groom just 
before he turns from the clergyman to pass 
down the aisle out the church with the 
bride. 

(2) Yes, Both capes and jackets of velvet 
will be worn this winter. Which is preferable 
depends upon the occasions you want the 
garment. If at receptions where you wish to 
remove your wrap a cape is most convenient ; 
but if you wish to keep your outside garment 
on a jacket is the most stylish and becoming 
if the figure is moderately good. The coats 
come about five or six inches below the waist 
and have high standing collars and revers of 
fur or they may be all of velvet braided and 
beaded. 

(3) An accordion-plaited skirt would be 
very suitable for the maid of honor’s gown. 

(4) Model 4618, Vogue, 9 September, 
would be a modish gown, either in ladies’ 
cloth or poplin, which will both be worn 
this winter; or it could in some of the 
pretty silk in a plain color. 


975. Precedence and Placing at 
Dinner. New York.—(1) The guest of 
honor at a dinner is always seated at the right 
either of the host or hostess, the host or 
the hostess taking that guest in to dinner as 
the case may be, the host taking a woman 
and the hostess a man. 

(2) The man is always regarded in social 
matters as the head of the house, and the 
head of anything is the place of most distinc- 
tion. Therefore in taking a guest in to din- 
ner the one for whom the dinner is specially 
given leads the way into the dining room on 
the arm of the host, after whom come the 
other guests in couples, and finally the lady of 
the house with one of the guests. 

(3) At large dinners no particular order is 
observed in serving guests. For a dinner say 
of ten or fourteen that is served ceremoni- 
ously, there is usually a butler and two foot- 
men. The butler serves the wine and prac- 
tically nothing else. The footmen serve 
everything else. They usually serve the 
ladies first and then the men, but no particu- 
lar point is made of having any one person 
served before another. 

(4) The theory of a well supplied table as 
regards its service is that it should never look 
bare. At no time in the course of a dinner 
is the place in front of any guest uncovered 
by some plate. As soon as anything is to be 
served the plate that is there is taken away, 
For example, at the beginning of a dinner 
there will be a plate with a napkin upon it. 
As soon as the guests are seated this plate will 
be removed and a plate with oysters upon it 
put in its place. When the oysters are re- 
moved they are immediately followed with 
the soup. One plate takes the piace of the 
other without any noticeable interval. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


Ig. 4399—Tailor-made street gown in 
F marine-blue ladies’ cloth. Bell skirt, 


braided around the bottom with black 
silk braid and separately hung. Round blouse 
bodice has revers and collar braided to match. 
Cloth front has red silk touches Jaid under 
the braiding and wrists of gigot sleeves the 
same. Cloth frill at neck, braided and lined 
with red silk. 

Fig. 4402—Youthful gown for home- 
dinner, built of pink albatross cloth. Skirt 
separately hung, is trimmed with three rows 
of white passementerie. Round blouse bodice, 
with three rows of passementerie laid on cross- 
ways. A pink silk yoke, finely tucked, in- 


set. Rows of passementerie, half crossing the 
arm, are laced with white silk cords. Sleeve 
tops draped. White silk belt and collar band. 

Fig. 4664—A home-dinner gown for young 
woman. Skirt and bodice of silvery-gray 
crépe de chine plissé. Belt of almond green 
velvet, rosette in front, diamond buckie in 
centre. Figaro jacket and draped sleeves of 
velvet to match. Collar effect, strapped 
across with gold and silver trimming, Silver- 
gray mousseline de soie, plissé ruffle for entire 
bordering, with a gold tag fringe laid over. 
White tulle neck band and bow. 

Fig. 4658—A young woman's walking 
gown in bottle-green cheviot, its skirt 
trimmed with cheviot plaitings in three rings, 
headed by a narrow black gimp in festoons. 
Round draped bodice, having a _ pointed 
Spencer cape of small-checked velvet, in 
lighter shades of green, trimmed on the edge 
with the same gimp. Gigot sleeves, velvet 
wrist finish and sash of the same velvet. 

Fig. 4661—Smart walking gown of medium 
tone beige zibeline cloth. Separate bell skirt, 
trimmed in three rings, with black glacé silk 
plaitings, laid in short points, headed by 
narrow bands of beige astrakhan, upper row 
simulating an over-skirt. Beige velvet sleeves, 
having cloth epaulettes trimmed in plaitings 
and fur, and wrists to match. Beige velvet 
belt, laid in folds. 

Fig. 4665.—Charming tea-gown of corn- 
color Liberty satin over an under slip of palest 
shell-pink crépe de chine plissé ; set upon a 
guipure lace yoke in front. Princess back, 
very open fronts, the skirt having three rings 
of wide guipure barbs separately inserted. 
Effect of jacket in front, by falling plaits of 


satin having a lace barb on the edge. Pink 
velvet neck band and knotted sash. Shirt 
sleeves, barb at wrists. 

Fig. 4660.—House toilette, Gown of 


fawn color poplin having on the bottom of 
separate skirt three ruffles of soft Liberty 
silk to match, each edged with a yellow and a 
white satin flat piping. Blouse bodice trimmed 
to match in fine ruffling forming sleeve top 
drapery. Chemisette, sleeves, bow and belt 
of fawn and white checker-board velvet. 

Fig. 4663.—Smart gown of brocade and 
velvet in peacock blue, flowered in many of 
the same shades, with centres in orange and 
white. Long skirt untrimmed, having loose 
plaits descending in front from upper bodice 
of lighter peacock blue velvet. This bodice 
is crossed by rows of jet, and has two falls of 
black chantilly, in part wrought with gold 
threads. Tucked velvet sleeves draped at the 
top. Gold ribbon sash and neck band with 
orange velvet rosette at the left side. 

Fig. 4662.—Visiting toilette in a long 
jacket effect, of palest beige cloth braided 
over entirely with an otter brown silk cord ; 
attached to bottom of cloth bodice is a silk 
skirt having three flounces of dark brown 
plissé velvet. Border of revers, as well as 
wrist finish in, velvet matching flounces and 
edged by a beige silk cord, Vest chemisette 
of flowered uncut velvet in white and beige 
out lined in silver thread, 


ST. PETERSBURG 
(From an Occasional Correspondent) 


Was just about to take the train for 
Brittany, where I intend to spend the 
autumn, when a happy thought struck 

me. Why should I not turn in the opposite 
direction and take instead of the Wagons- 
lits leading to old Armorica those speeding 
toward Petersburg? Russia is a kind of 
adopted country of mine—my mother is a 
Russian by birth, and I have always enjoyed 
at the Muscovite Court the most kindly and 
flattering of receptions. I was, I may con- 
fess, curious to follow the President of France 
through his triumphal course in a sphere in 
which, although net to the manner born, he 
fills so remarkable and amazing a position. 
“ Felix 1v’’—I must absolutely call him 
thus, especially at the time of the present 
writing—is certainly the most extraordinary 
chief of a republican country who has ever 
existed, and in spite of my emphatically anti- 
republican ideas I am forced to recognize that 
no scion of royalty could have filled with 
better grace the difficult réle which he began 
to adopt at the time of the Czar’s visit to 
Paris, and which suits him so perfectly that 
during the fétes just given in his honor here 
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he has carried himself as though his cradle 
had been shrouded by the imperia) purple. 

Few people, I dare say, can realize the 
arawback which exists for a man who, placed 
in such a milieu, has no other garb to adopt 
than the hideous swallow-tail coat, even if it 
be brightened by such imposing-looking 
insignia as those of the Legion of Honor or 
of St, Andrew ; but so dignified and impress- 
ing is the person of France’s president, that 
on his broad shoulders the sable garment he 
wears seems to acquire a military aspect, and 
the silvered head, well-cut features and clear 
blue eyes of ** Notre Felix,’’ as he is now 
calied in Paris, appear encircled by a halo of 
honesty and natural nobility very well in lieu 
of a crown. 

The French nation pretends to hold the 
record for blind enthusiasm, but after seeing 
the manner in which “ Monsieur le Prési- 
dent’ was welcomed at Cronstadt and at 
Petersburg I beg to state that a calm, im- 
passive northern people can outdo the Gaul 
and more than beat it on its own ground. 
It is hardly worth while to mention in these 
columns the magnificent decorations which 
had been designed and executed by the State 
and by the people, and which transformed 
the streets, gardens and squares into so many 
spectacles of beauty, for the daily papers have 
given all necessary descriptions on this score, 
so I will confine myself to briefly describing 
the inner ring, so to say, of the presidential 
visit to the shores of the Neva. 

The Czar never seemed so perfectly happy 
as when he advanced to receive M. Faure on 
the deck of the Imperial yacht, Alexandria ; 
the face of the young monarch was literally 
beaming with smiles and he embraced his 
*¢ brother ruler’’—this was his own expres- 
sion—with such warmth that one could 
easily perceive that personal affection and 
‘*estime ’’ played a large part in his effusive 
welcome. 

Later on I noticed this very same expression 
of genuine pleasure on the generally somewhat 
impassive face of the Czaritza, when she in 
turn met her late host of Paris and Versailles. 
She was not merely going through the form 
of receiving a distinguished guest, but was 
evidently charmed at meeting again a valued 
friend. 

Emperor William of Germany has good 
cause to feel embittered and gloomy just 
now, for in spite of his close relationship 
to the Great White Czar and his beautiful 
Empress, his stay in St. Petersburg was 
marked by nothing like the effusive, irre- 
pressible joyfulness and lavish display of hospi- 
tality which are such conspicuous features of 
‘* Felix’s’’ visit. ‘* Mais c’est une féte de fa- 
mille’’ smiled one of the secretaries of the 
French Embassy, near whom I stood in the 
Salon Blanc after the déjeuner given by the 
Emperor to France’s first magistrate last 
Monday. He was entirely right for, notwith- 
standing the strict etiquette observed, the 
gorgeousness of the surroundings, and the glit- 
tering uniforms and regal toilets of the guests, 
the atmosphere had a genial warmth and 
laisser-aller which is seldom to be found under 
such circumstances ; one saw no bored faces, 
no constrained smiles of polite ennui ; but in- 
stead of that, sparkling eyes, ill concealing, 
strong emotion and applause, rapturous in the 
extreme when the monarch and his guest 
pronounced their respective toasts. 

The Salon Blanc was exquisitely adorned 
with banks of palms and fragrant flowers, the 
menu was in itself a poem, the music perfect 
and the white satin furniture, the snowy stuc- 
coed walls, the masses of pure white blossoms 
—which were ably disposed everywhere—and 
the amethyst-tinted rock crystal candelabra 
hanging from the superbly decorated ceiling, 
formed a background of unequaled splendor 
for this unequaled fete. 

The gala dinner, also given to the Presi- 
dent by the Emperor, was another success at 
which the Empress’s graciousness was noticed 
by all. She wore a gown of white brocade, 
re-embroidered with brilliants and pearls and 
covered with flounces of point de France lace 
of untold value, while the imperial table was 
decorated chiefly with asuccession of cushion- 
like jardiniéres filled with La France roses. 
Clusters of La France roses graced the corsage. 
of the fair sovereign, and in delicate compli- 
ment to the President of ‘ le pays des fleurs ”” 
he ladies of the court had each attached to 


her gemmed head-dress a single half-open 
bud of the symbolical blossom. 

Presents have been received by President 
Faure to the amount of some thousands in 
number, and the medley of cushions, beau- 
tifully bound books, silver and gold vases, ad- 
dresses, enclosed in glittering envelopes, Tula 
silver ware, flowers, articles of furniture and 
of apparel is simply astounding. Several 
rooms at the French Embassy are filled there- 
with, and the private apartements of M. 
Faure at the palace of Peterhof are also lit- 
tered with many many marvels, which will be 
to him a source of constant gratification and 
delight after he has once more reassumed, in 
years to come, the life of a private gentleman. 

A very pretty incident occurred on the 
second day of his sojourn in Petersburg. A 
box, addressed to ‘‘M. le President de la 
France,’’ was delivered to his body servant ; 
the writing on the cover thereof was ill- 
formed and by no means straight, and the 
package but clumsily made up. When it was 
handed to M. Faure he sat gazing at it for a 
few moments with a puzzled smile. He was 
at that moment, we must remember, in the 
country of Nihilistic intrigues and atrocities ; 
and the parcel looked somewhat as if it might 
contain a bomb or some other destructive 
agent. But Notre Felix was not to be 
daunted by such appearances, for he resolutely 
severed the string with one of the numberless 
gold wrought paper-knives scattered upon the 
desk of his luxuriously appointed writing- 
room. One paper wrapper after the other 
was removed, and then what came to view 
was a big waxen-faced, flaxen-haired doll clad 
in the picturesque garb of a Muscovite peasant 
woman, Across her body a paper was pinned 
and on the paper was written, in the same 
clumsy characters that distinguished the ad- 
dress, the following words in Russian: 
Wanda to Monsieur le President’s little girl, 
Lucy. It will probably always remain a 
mystery to which little Wanda the inscription 
refers, and Mile. Lucie Faure will, I feel sure, 
keep this toy as one of her most precious be- 
longings, for the tiny sender certainly imagined 
that nothing could please the great man more 
than a gift to his own little girl; and, besides 
that, what woman is there in this world who 
does not enjoy having a goodly number of 
years smuggled from her age ! 

The most moving and noteworthy incident 
of the President’s voyage to Russia was, how- 
ever, the déjeuner which he offered to their 
Majestics on board thecruiser Pothuo. It had 
been originally decided that the Emperor and 
his staff would alone be present, but the Em- 
press, having graciously expressed the desire 
to accompany the President and her imperial 
husband, orders were at once given for the 
fitting reception of Nicholas 1’s consort and 
of her suite of grand duchesses and ladies. 

The great ship was hastily but none the 
less tastefully enshrouded in a wealth of 
flowers, chief among them being crimson 
roses, which are favorites of Her Imperial 
Majesty. The table was shaped like a horse- 
shoe, and presided over by the Empress _her- 
self; on her right hand sat the Emperor— 
for she was now on French territory—and on 
her left the President. The menu, a small 
chef d’ceuvre, by Detaille, the great French 
military painter, was enclosed in a_ lovely 
parchment, highly illuminated cover, and ran 
as follows : 

Consommé 4 la Czarine 

CEufs en dome 

Truites glacées Maison d’Or 

Cotelettes de Preé-Salé Imperatrice 

Cronstadts de Cailles Zingara 

Poulardes de Bresse Lavalliére 

Salade Royale au Tockay 

Pommes de Calville a la créme 


Raisins et Péches de Fontainebleau 
(brought on purpose from France) 
Dessert. 


At the end of the meal the President rose 
and expressed his heartfelt thanks to the Czar 
and Czarina not alone for their so kindly recep- 
tion, but also for the honor which they had 
just conveyed upon him and upon France by ac- 
cepting a luncheonon theship Pothuo. There 
were tears in the President’s eyes as he con- 
cluded amid a little burst of applause. The 
solemn moment of the day was, however, yet 
to come and it took place when the young 
Emperor replied to his host’s moving speech. 
The word of alliance was first pronounced 





then officially, and the countenances of both 
Russian and French officers were a sight to 
see ; for there was such genuine happiness and 
mutual congratulation depicted therein that 
one felt as if a new and more prosperous era 
had just been inaugurated for both countries. 
These few sentences have forever bound the 
two nations and have given undying celebrity 
to the President who, in spite of all com- 
ments and obstacles, ‘accepted the invitation of 
Nicholas 1 and of his lovely consort, establish- 
ing thereby a bond of union which makes 
his departure from Russia seem ony tempo- 
rary absence from a part of hisown land. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 


GOOD TASTE FURNISHING 


? ae illustration of a dining room on 
page 230 shows a table made of 
light ash, the centre of which is 

composed of tiles, upon which the dishes are 
placed, and around the centre on the wood 
are small table cloths. The chairs are of the 
same wood, that is to say ash, the seats being 
covered with cane or rushes of a gray tone 
that harmonizes well with the color of the 
walls. It should be observed that the walls 
are not burdened with too many pictures, and 
what value there is in the furnishing of one 
picture well placed. 

The book case or music rack on page 231 
may seem rather heavy in the drawing, but 
it is not so in reality when placed beside a 
piano. It is very simply made and the illus- 
tration can be copied by any cabinet maker. 


THE HEIR APPARENT 


N error there was omitted from the last 
I number of Vogue, the Children’s 
Fashion Number, a note stating that 

the illustration on the front page of the num- 
ber, entitled The Heir Apparent, showed a 
design for a nurse’s dress, made by Mme. 
Thurn. This was exhibited in Vogue’s 
Model Doll Show, last March at the Waldorf. 


AUTUMN GOWNS 


He models illustrated on page 229 are 
from various dressmakers, Their 
interest is enhanced by the use 


made in them of featherbone. The gowns 
are from : 


Taytor, or Bowtinc Green, Ky. [Fig. 
at right].—Brown cloth, elaborately braided 
with a darker shade of brown and gilt braid. 
Full front of brown and white silk, with an 
écru-colored piece from waist to neck, and a 
girdle of the same color, Skirt is box-plaited 
at bottom. Featherbone is used in waist 
seams, in caps over shoulders, in girdle and 
featherbone cloth in skirt six inches wide in 
front and twelve inches in the back. Hat— 
écru colored shirred velvet with ribbon bows 
and wings of light brown. Made by Halsey 


Everatt Bros., New Yorx [Fig. at 
back ]. —Cinnamon- brown, smooth - faced 
cloth with vest and revers of white corded 
silk, embroidered with gold cord and edged 
with gold cord and black silk braid. Feather- 
bone is used in the waist seams, the five-cord 
tape in revers, and Featherbone cloth at the 
bottom of skirt six inches deep, in place of 
other stiffening. Black satin hat with soft 
crown stiffened with Featherbone piping cord 
and black plumes. 


Duvat & Eacan, New Yor« [Fig. in 
front }].—Blue-green tinsel poplin reception 
gown, embroidered with jet and trimmed 
with two widths of black velvet mbbons, 
Blouse waist front and back, with white 
tucked chiffon yoke and Grecian buttons. 
Featherbone piping cord edges the yoke of 
blouse, also the tops of sleeves, and is in the 
petticoat of drop skirt. A large black velvet 
poke, with black plumes and spangled crown 
aud ornaments, made by same. 


Spritz, or Boston [Fig. at left].--Gown 
of black broadcloth, vest of light blue velvet, 
with spangles and cut colored beads, edged 
with narrow chiffon plaitings and finished 
with cut-steel buttons. Circular skirt, 
slightly caught up at one side, showing petti- 
coat of blue velvet with the spangled passe- 
menterie trimming. The entire skirt is edged 











with the narrow plaitings. Featherbone i, 
introduced into the waist seams, in the dr 
skirt petticoat. Hat of black shirred velver, 
with light blue silk rmboon and cock feath. 
ers. Made by Keen, of Boston. 


A WORD FROM PARIS 


Iss McGovern, owner of the Pansy 
M Corset, has just returned from her 
Paris workrooms. She tells me 
nothing is spoken of in corsets but the Paquin 
model. It is a low, round formed corset, 
straight front and thoroughly comfortable. 
She has been selling this model to our Amer- 
ican belles for the last two years with perfec 
success, and assured her clients that there js 
nothing newer or better in the world to-day, 
Get one and you will wear no other in future, 
Lingerie is much the same, Linon, batiste 
and real Valenciennes lace is always the best 
of form, but this season there is a new and 
wonderful imitation Val lace and when made 
up with fine nainsook is dainty and desir- 
able. 

The novelty in a night dress is demi-dé. 
colleté, buttoned at the side, with either 
long or elbow sleeves. 

The Pansy have their opening at their 
establishment, Broadway and ‘Twentieth 
Street, on 11, 12 October, when they will 
show the latest things in liseuse, peignoirs, 
sacques and lingerie. 


BALLROOM ELECTRIC LIGHT 
SCREENS 


yy" pretty and appropriate were the 


electric light screens recently used by 

the hostess at a dance given at the 
Country Club at Monmouth Beach. Upon 
this occasion the club house was rented by a 
certain hostess, a member of the club, so 
that she was at liberty to have only her own 
guests present. Each light was screened 
with a danseuse in the act of doing a skirt 
dance. They were made of crimped paper 
in varying shades of color and design. In- 
dend their toilettes were so artistic they quite 
rivaled some of the fair participants in the 
giddy whirl, and thus did double duty, for 
they were not only a delight to the eye, bu- 
they reflected a rosy tint on each terpsichoreat 
followers, making even the plainer sisters atn 
tractive beyond their usual wont. 
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c Chatelaines 
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We invite you to our SPECIAL 
| 





°° 


EXHIBIT of CHATELAINES, 
50 different designs, with acces- 
sories 


\THEWALLACE COMPANY 
SILV ERSMITHS 


LF ifth Avenue 
Bet. 26th and 27th Streets 
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IN JUSTICE TO NORTHERN 
ITALY 


E are apt to think that all Italians 
W are cruel to animals, basing our 
opinion on painful sights seen in 
Naples and Southern Italy, such as half- 
starved horses drawing preposterous loads, 
cats or rats saturated with kerosene and set 
alight, 
urged on in the usual way—namely, by prod- 
ding with a sharp-pointed stock in the raw 
along the breeching. 

No one with eyes in his or her head, look- 
ing at the sleek herds, the fat sturdy horses 
of Northern Italy, would deny the injustice 
of the sweeping statement. In Milan I fell 
into conversation with a stout comfortable 
cabby who was feeding his fat comfortable 
horse bits of black bread off his own loaf, and 
learned to my great pleasure that kind trea:- 
ment of horses is exacted by law. 

‘‘The first time we ill-treat our horses, 
Signorina, we are fined, the second time im- 
prisoned, the third our license is taken away 
from us,’” he explained to me. 

The driver of the big gray team which 
took us from to Lugano, over the 
mountains, and the driver of the powerful 
little blacks which whisked us (five in a car- 
riage) 





| 


wretched pannier carrying donkeys | 


Monsummano (within the hour) were on | 
the best of terms with their beasts, patting | 
and petting them and giving them dainty | 


morsels when at rest, and encouraging them 
to their best exertions by cries and endearing 
epithets rather than by the whip whose chief 
if not only function was to make a noise. 

Even in Rome and the Maremma, where 
the hardy litthke Maremma ponies are or 
were driven without bits, a long bar across 
the nose with the reins at either end giving a 


leverage sufficient to break a stubborn horse’s | 


jaw, cruelty was the exception not the rule, | 


and it was seldom anything worse than a raw 
on the nose was seen. 

As for dogs, as in France, where they were 
pets, they were more than pets—they were 
the pivot on which household matters re- 
volved. Cats I cannot say so much about, 


not having been at that time the cat lover I 


have since become, but in most peasant 
households it seemed to me the animals, one 
andall, lived on such intimate terms with the 
family—terms like those of St. Lawrence 
O’ Toole’s wooden legged sow, the saint, ac- 
cording to Kingsley, when he was a gossoon, 
having slept with the pig—as to preclude 
cruelty in any shape. 





A little fellow, who had his wits about 
him when the contribution plate was passed 
at church, administered a rebuke to his 
mother, who on the way home was finding 
fault with the sermon. 

‘Well, mother,’’ he said, innocently, 
“what could you expect for a cent.” —New 
York Tribune. 


Mamma: ‘* What are you playing with, 
darling ?”” 
Dartinc. ** With a caterpillar and two 


*’__New York Tribune. 


_ Governess: ‘* Now, Tommie, if you had 
eight sponge cakes and gave baby seven, and 
then took away six, what would he have 
then?”’ 

Tommie: ** A fit, 
York Tribune, 


little kittenpillars. 


pretty nearly.’’—New 


NUBIA 


the twelve miles from Pistoja to| , 

















For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


1so DUANE STREET, NEw YORK. 
MILLs—HOLyYoOKE, MASss. 























For 1898 8 
Price 10c $ 
'$CORTICELLI 
: Home Needlework: 


Special New Designs for Tea Cloths, Cen- 

@ te'pieces, Doilies and Photograph Frames; in- 
@ cluding 27 Colored Flower Plates, repro- 

duced in natural colors, showing just how to em- 
@ Droider all the popular flowers, giving colors of 
® silk and direction of the stitches used for each 
@ design. 
@ (2A great help to beginners. 
@ All embroidery stitches described and illustra- 
Sted. Alsorules for knitting Bicycle and Golf 
@ Stockings. The Colored Plates alone are worth @ 
® the price of the book. 
+4 Send us 1o cents. Write to-day. 


: NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


° © 64 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
OO0SS000000000000000080009000008 








THE GENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
Ld @} 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 





Cattle, ” Sheep, Hogs. 
Fine Booven Poultry, Sporting Dogs. 
Send stamps for catalogues. 150 engrav- 
ings. N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 





FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


WILL NoT GRocK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 


for Waist or Skirt. 


Positively un- 


changeable and of superior quality. 


Fak A Ui ack 





Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage- 




















It is Hard to See Your 
Skirt Edge Frayed—Wearing 
Out, and Pay for it, too 


AS oN 
vel EN 


...Wears as Long as the Skirt, 
and always gives that rich, 
velvety finish. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘er the letters S,H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


Sd. NG AW 


| Sme Sewing Machines | 


during the half-century of their evolution have been 
steadily progressing, constantly attaining higher 
excellence in design, construction and artistic 
finish. They are a little higher in price than 
some, but—the most satisfactory 
machine ever made to do 


Sewing for the 
Whole Family 


Compare these machines 
with any other. You 
can try them free in 
your own home up- 
on application to 
any Me our offices, 
located in every 
city in the world. 
The best is al- 
ways cheapest 
in the end. 


They cannot be 

obtained through 
department stores 
or merchandise 
dealers. 


ENTIF CALLY 4 
INDED ARTIC AE M 
LY OF THE VERY CHOIC 
MATERIAL 6 AN r 
TO SERVE IN A MIN 





EASY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


/ 


TERTAINING 


fT ay 
NEW '/ORK. LONUON 


HARTFORD 












> Laid, 








AFTER FREE TRIAL, they are 
sold for cash or leased, old machines 
being taken in part payment. :: 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


YEITA® 


Pat, apL.25™" !893 
Elastic Ribbed 


UNION SUITS 


are complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without pres- 
sure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for Men, 
Women, and Young People. 
Most convenient to put on or 
off, being entered at the top 
and drawn on like trousers. 
With no other’ kind of underwearcan ladies obtain such 
perfect fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, Office: No. 1 Greene St., N.Y. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet BB. ADDRESS DEPT. 


Either Lock-Stitch 

or Chain-Stitch 
Any Style of 

Cabinet - Work 
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Ready Oct. 8. Published by The Century Co. 





Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 


“HUGH WYNNE, 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


‘*I do not recall any American novel of a semi-historical character 
which is at once so intricate in its disclosures of manners and men, so 
courageous in dealing purely with historic figures, and so full of vitality, 
variety, and charm.’’"—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

If ‘‘Hugh Wynne” is not the long-sought great American novel, it at 
least comes closer to it than any novel of the decade.— 7he Outlook. 


FREE QUAKER” 


In two vols., small 12mo, $2.00. 


‘‘I am almost tempted to say that with the exception of Cooper's Spy 
it is the only successful revolutionary novel that I know. It is more than 
a merely interesting and powerful book, for it has in it the element of per- 
manence.”— THEO. ROOSEVELT. 


A singularly complete and attractive picture of American life in the 
last century.—London Daily News. 





THE DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC, 
By MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 
Author of “The Romance of Dollard,” ete. 

STIRRING romance in which the Warrior Saint of France is the 

principal figure. The author has made a close study of the life 

and times of the Maid of Domremy, and she has reproduced the spirit 

of the age with fidelity and picturesque effect. 12mo, 280 pages. 
With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION, 
By CHARLES W. ELIot, LL. D. 
President of Harvard University. 
A COLLECTION of papers by President Eliot, devoted to ques- 
tions of great moment: “The Working of the American Dem- 
ocracy,” “Equality in a Republic,” “One Remedy for Municipal 
Misgovernment,”’ “Present Disadvantages of Rich Men,” etc., 8vo, 
300 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 





Rudyard Kipling’s First American Novel 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 12mo, cloth, 300 pages; Illustrated by Taber. $1.50. 


“The most vivid picture of the sea toilers of New England which 
this generation has known.”’—Soston Journal. 


“ Kipling’s powers of description are brought into play and are here 
seen at their best.”— Post Express, Rochester. 





AN ARTIST’S LETTERS FROM JAPAN, 
By JoHN LA FARGE. 
Rk. LA FARGE is an artist well known for his rich and ex- 
quisite color and for certain famous compositions in stained 
glass. Mr. La Farge’s word-painting is as vivid as the work of his 
brush. With many beautiful illustrations by the author. In rich 
binding, 300 pages, price $4.00. 


UP THE MATTERHORN IN A BOAT, 


By MARION MANVILLE’ Pope. 


A’ extravaganza of an up-to-date character. Full of rollicking 
humor and yet written in such a realistic style as to preserve the 
interest throughout. 16mo, about 225 pages. [Illustrations by 
George Wright. Cloth back and paper sides, richly ornamented. 
Price, $1.25. 





Two New Issues in the “*Thumb-Nail Series.” 


DE AMICITIA, 
By Marcus TULLIUS CICERO. 

S these Thumb-Nail books are largely used for gifts, the present 
A volume most appropriately consists of Cicero’s essay on Friend- 
ship. The translation is by Benjamin E. Smith. Size 5% x 3 inches, 
about 175 pages. Colored frontispiece. Bound in full leather, 
richly stamped. Price, $1.00. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW issue in the attractive “ Thumb-Nail Series.”” A dainty 
and appropriate form for this classic, and one that will appeal 
to every reader. Size 514 x3 inches, about 250 pages. With colored 
frontispiece by Charles M. Relyea. Bound in full leather, richly 
stamped. Price, $1.00. 





Books for Boys and Girls. 


FIGHTING A FIRE, 

By CHARLES THAXTER HILL. 
GRAPHIC and interesting picture of the perils, the hardships, 
A and the almost daily heroism of a fireman’s life, telling how the 
fire department of a great city is organized, how the firemen are 
trained, etc. The author is thoroughly familiar with the New York 
Fire Department. 12mo, about 270 pages. With 30 pictures by the 

author. Cloth, $1.50. 


MISS NINA BARROW, 
By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR. 

A STRONG story for girls by the author of “On Both Sides,” etc, 

The heroine is a little girl who always had her own way, and 
the author tells what came of this lack of training. It is a story of 
character-building, and exerts a helpful and stimulating influence. 
12mo, about 275 pages. Frontispiece by Reginald Birch. Cloth, 
price, $1.25. 





A RECENT GREAT SUCCESS. ISSUED SEPT. 24th. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, 
With Preface by Chauncey M. Depew. 
The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revolution. 
MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. A COMPLETE PANORAMA OF THE WAR. Price $1.50. 





sod at pastpaid by” THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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